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Nort!: Tells How War 
Challenges Women to 
Render Full Service 


Local Agents President Addresses 
National Association cf Insurance 
Women at Annual Convention 


MANY OPPORTUNITIES EXIST 


Says Women Can Exert Wide Influ- 
ence, Winning Confidence and 
Respect of Public for Insurance 








Conditions today challenge insurance 
women to greater responsibilities and 
opportunities for service, David A. 
North, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, told the 
' National Association of Insurance Wo- 
men in the keynote address of its fourth 
annual meeting at the Hotel Schroeder 
in Milwaukee, Wis., yesterday. 

Outlining the theme of the meeting, 
“Holding the Lines on the Home Front,” 
Mr. North said that insurance women 
have always been a part “of that great 
and important function of the American 
\gency System, known as servicing the 
contract” but that, with the manpower 
situation becoming increasingly acute, 
this service of the agency business de- 
volves more and more upon the women. 
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Congratulates Women on Educational 
: Plans 
P In order that they may more effective- 
ly grasp their opportunities, Mr. North 
f urged the women to acquire more of 



























d m what might be termed a “know how” 
of the general principles and theories of 
insurance, in order to reach a high ‘“in- 
surance I. Q.” The simplest method, 

{ he said, for this purpose is fundamental 
educational training, and he congratu- 

1 lated the National Association of Insur- 
ance Women on having so completely 
adopted the facilities of the NAIA edu- 

- cational program, 

Mr. th warned the women, how- 

, ever, education, which merely pro- 
vides t ols with which to gain knowl- 

i, i edge, 1 he supplemented by intelli- 

Fi te dc iston and. common sense on 
. g the y of the pupil in order to produce 
> RB resu In the problem of rapid clerical 
Sturt the speaker said that it be- 
, con further responsibility of the 
, Ww ho take over insurance offices 
p Soe absence of men in the armed 
ee train new personnel and point 
ies iot only to intelligent direction 
a oa urance office, but also to an 
} B acd ‘e with manuals and_ policy 
the needs of policyholders, 
irative merits of types of cov- 
, e functions and operations of 
ontinued on Page 22) 
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NOTICE 


In order to prevent delays in delivery of mail to this office the Post 
Office Department has requested us to notify all correspondents to use 


the Postal Unit Numbering System in addressing mail to us, as follows: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Will all subscribers kindly notify us of their Postal Unit Number 
so that we can correct our records accordingly to facilitate 
delivery of copies of The Eastern Underwriter. 
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Old Fashioned 


Writes an annuitant, “When I purchased this annuity I was a 
young man of considerable wealth and could have purchased many 
times that amount, and should have done so. But little did I 
think that in time I would lose all my investments through bank 
failures, market crashes, and bad investments, and the only invest- 
ment I made that I did not lose was the annuity I bought from 
Now that I am past 74 years of age this 
Thank you for your promptness in 


your good company. 

annuity is a godsend to me. 
. ee 

sending me my check all these years. 


This had to do with what might be called an old-fashioned 
idea of investment. Today a young man would be more likely to 
be creating an estate rather than inheriting it, and using the 
medium of life insurance rather than annuities. He might start 
an “endowment income at 65,” and build that estate through the 
years. He could always have the backlog of borrowing capacity 
to see him through in times of stress. 


The annuity began paying the annuitant at too early an age. 
Deferred, it would have paid a larger amount. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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War Manpower Status 
Of Life Insurance 
Personnel Defined 





Joint Committee of Companies and 
Agents Ass’n Gets Ruling From 
Commission “For Present” 


PLAN FURTHER SUBMISSION 


Neither Essential Nor Nondefer- 
rable; Those in This Classification 
Should Remain in Present Jobs 











The joint committee on manpower 
composed of representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
and American Life Convention met in 
New York and reported the results of 
several conferences with the War Man- 
power Commission at Washington. These 
conferences plus an exchange of letters 
show that the Commission has excluded 
life insurance from the list of essential 
activities but it has not been included in 
the nondeferrable group. In this middle 
classification it is expected that all per- 
sons shall remain on their present jobs 
until some further action is taken. 

The Joint Committee is planning a 
further submission to Washington based 
upon statistical data which have been 
assembled from the companies and agen- 
cies. 

Present Status Defined 


For the present, according to this re- 
port, the status of life insurance under 
the war manpower situation may be 
summarized as follows: 

All activities in this country fall in 
one of three classes: 

1. Those whose occupations entitle 
them to special treatment in the granting 
of deferments from military service. 
These are specified in the List and In- 
dex of Essential Activities as defined by 
the War Manpower Commission. 

Referring to this group in a state- 
ment on February 13, Manpower Chair 
man McNutt said: 

“We have, as many of you know, pre 
viously defined the jobs and activities 
making the most direct contribution.” 
“Tt defines the jobs in civilian life which 
the nation can least readily spare.” 
“Thus we have a group of jobs which 
make a direct contribution to the War 
effort.” 

In a letter of Colonel D’Olier, Pruden- 
tial president, Chairman McNutt said: 

. because of the present manpower 
requirements of the armed forces and 
the needs of industries engaged in direct 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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New Public Relations 
View Needed, Says Wade 


LOOKS rOWARD RD POST-WAR ERA 


Life Vice President Addresses 


Standard Southern Round Table 
at Nashville 

Harry Wade, vice president and 
eneral snanager of the Standard Life 
~ India, addressed the Southern 
Round le of Life Insurance Adver- 
Fisers ation this week in Nash- 
ville. In lis talk, “Let's Not Give Them 
ye Old Stuff,” Mr. Wade said that a 
reat dea’ of time can be wasted in wor- 
“ing too much about the adequacy of 
sur so-called life insurance public rela- 
tions tod He believes that the pub- 
ic relations efforts confined mainly to 
communicating to the public the total 
volume war bonds bought by the 
companies are untimely. “At the pres- 
ent time,” Mr. Wade said, “I am afraid 
that the average American is not par- 
ticularly interested in who is doing what 
‘o win the war but whether or not the 
war is being won regardless of who 
wins it. In other words, America today 
is not particularly interested in the war 
winning activities of a life insurance 


It would seem that more of 
our time could be turned toward figuring 
jut what type of public relations. we 
hould enter into when the war is over. 
“The words ‘Public Relations’ have 
worn themselves out,” he added. “What 

| do the words mean? What do they stand 
for? What do we want from the public 
through our relations with it? 
“Obviously we want them 


company 


to think 





: well of our business; we want them to 
' think well of the people who are en- 
gaged in it; we want them to buy our 


product; if our business is attacked, we 
p want them to be on our side. This 
urth point is perhaps the result of 
successfully doing a job on points one 
and two. 
“Let’s find out what the situation is 
going to be when the war is over. Any- 
body who believes that the long-haired 
livision of our government is going to 
cease its attempts to get its hands into 
the contro! of life insurance funds is 
just experiencing a happy dream. Let 
us be honest with ourselves and say if 
the war had not intervened, those at- 
tempts would be under way right now. 
‘The war itself, of course, is a horrible 
s thing, but one good result has come out 
fof it and that is that the long-haired 
members of the administration have 
shown a complete lack of aptitude in 
being able to direct, manage and exe- 
cute the war effort, and they are fast 
being replaced by practical men who 
F know ot 


New Practical Plan 
“Tf the 


| 
I 
Practical 


life insurance business has a 
plan to offer and conducts its 
m a modern and up-to- date 

have nothing to fear as far 
as the rnment is concerned. I think 
any unprejudiced bystander will agree 
that without question the business, as 
s certainly been conducted in 
: ; manner, but has it been 
conducte| on an up and coming basis? 
‘ tt want to harp again on my 
eme, namely, that those of us 
the ie office dream we dwell in 
s and for that reason we do 
Nave our wits sharpened by real 
In ‘he competitive field, but I do 
iphasize again that we have 
‘eople in our home office or- 
who can give us more rea- 
thing can’t be done than we 
e to show us ways and means 
We are too prone to believe 
e the idea failed back in 1910, 
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won't ork today. If the life insur- 
We business believes ti:at it can jog 
ong lling situations with exactly 
© Sal nethods used back in the gay 
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hen we are due for a rude 


t believe we have anything to 
the so-called Beveridge Plan. 
ill does not wish to tie itself 





Southern Round Table LAA Meeting 
At Nashville Has a Full Program 


Nashville, June 16—The Southern 
Round Table of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association is holding its con- 
vention in Nashville this week. Powell 


Stamper, sales promotion manager, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, is chairman 
and at opening session he introduced A. 
Scott Anderson, president of LAA who 
told of progress of that association. Sid- 
ney Keeble, general counsel, Life and 
Casualty Co., welcomed the members of 
the Round Table. There were two panel 
discussions. Z. Starr Armstrong, Re- 
public National Life, was panel leader 
of topic “Motivating Agents in War- 
time with Sales Promotion Plans and 
Material.” 

Others taking part in the discussion 
were W. D. Tharin, Gate City Life and 


Jack D. McSpadden, Liberty National 
Life. This was followed by a panel 
discussion under the heading “Ideas, 


Ink and Income,” those participating in 
the discussion being W. E. Jones, execu- 


Panel Discussion 


Nashville, Tenn., June 15.—In a panel 
today in which advertising and sales pro- 
motion was discussed one question asked 
by companies was “What copy do you 


consider best for local advertising? Should 
it be institutional or feature the com- 
pany or the agent?” Answer: “Local 
advertising should build prestige for the 
agent first and then lend itself to some 
specific policy the company has to sell.” 

“Who should pay for local advertising, 
the company, the general agent or the 
agent?” Answer: “All companies could 
profitably afford to spend a reasonable 
amount of money on local advertising, 
but it should probably be shared by all 
three. No progressive agent should ob- 
ject to spending a reasonable amount of 
money on local advertising.” 

“Is competitive type of copy more 
detrimental than helpful to you?” An- 
swer: “I think it is definitely detri- 
mental. We run into enough competi- 
tion without stirring it up. 

“Do you read the trade journals and 
what do you get out of them?” Answer: 
“Our survey shows that the wideawake 
agent does read the trade papers and 
reads ads of companies other than his 
own. I feel that the trade journals are 
doing a good job in bringing necessary 


up with such pap. To the contrary, the 
life insurance business is based on the 
fundamental theory that the individual 
must look out after his own welfare. 
Life insurance merely furnishes him with 
some of the tools to accomplish this 
end. The shoemaker should stick to his 
last. In my opinion, we should not 
patronize, we should not condone these 
adventures into state socialism. To the 
contrary, we should fight the Beveridge 
Plan viciously but our fighting must not 
be on the negative side. We must fight 
with a positive program. 

“Life insurance has been attacked be- 
cause of its bigness. I am not so sure 
that we are not deserving of some of 
those attacks. Some of our companies 
were criticized because they went out 
and bought up an entire issue of certain 
securities which prevented the little man 
on the street from getting any share of 
the issue. One of our fine big compa- 
nies is doing a very constructive piece 
of work in housing development, so 
mammoth in size that it is hard to imag- 
ine the breadth of the plan. On the 
other hand, these activities, certainly not 
reprehensible in themselves, merely serve 
to illustrate the bigness of life insur- 
ance. 

“At the same time that we are enter- 
ing into these big scale activities, we 





tive secretary, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, John A. Wither- 
spoon, general agent, John Hancock, 
Nashville, former president National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and Mar- 
tin Nunnelley, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. The advertising men on Tuesday 
night attended a dinner at Belle Meade 
Country Club. 

On second day’s session the topics 
discussed were: Wartime Prospecting, 
Wartime Training of Agents, Wartime 
Public Relations and Wartime Recruit- 
ing and What the Life Advertiser Can 
Do to Help. Discussion leaders were 
Forrest R. Brauer, Home Beneficial Life; 
O. P. Grant, Life and Casualty; Thomas 
J. Hammer, Protective Life and W. H. 
Trentman, Occidental Life, Raleigh. 

Among those present from the East 
are Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire 
Life; Sumner Davis, Provident Mu- 
tual; H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan Life 
and Carleton C. Loeble, Presbyterian 
Ministers. 


on Live Subjects 


information to the agents, information 
that would cost the companies many 
thousands of dollars to get over to 
agents if there were not an active up- 
to-the-minute trade press on its toes all 
the time to keep the agents informed 
of current trends in business, in addi- 
tion to personal —_ and inspirational 
life information. I doubt if we appre- 
ciate the value of the trade press.” 

“Where do you find promotional ma- 
terial most helpful, in the approach, the 
interview or the close?” Answer: “Pro- 
motional material can be used in many 
ways. It can serve as an approach piece 
to incite interest. It can be used in the 
interview to demonstrate points which 
have developed in discussion, and it can 
be used to police the territory between 
interviews.” 

“What do you consider the greatest 
value of direct mail?” Answer: “It en- 
courages the agent to organize himself.” 

“Do you think the American public is 
generally familiar with life insurance ?” 
Answer: “The companies have done a 


fairly good job in acquainting the public 
of their contribution. They are just 
beginning to realize the contribution 


made by the companies in investment 
channels, not only in government bonds, 
but in industries of the country.” 


should take certain steps that illustrate 
the availability of life insurance funds 
for small financial undertakings. For 
example, millions of men will be re- 
turning from the war at what we hope 
will be an early date. Many of them 
have been forced out of businesses that 
have subsequently closed. In addition, 
hundreds of thousands of other busi- 
nesses run by civilians have had to shut 
up because of the shortage of materials. 
Lend to Small Business 

“Wouldn't it be a smart thing for the 
life insurance companies, singly and per 
haps through specially organized corpo- 
rations, to make available to the small 
business men, capital funds for putting 
him back into business. Granted. -many 
of these men would fail in business and 
perhaps the loss to the life insurance 
companies would run up into the mil 
lions, but if my memory doesn’t fail me, 
the life insurance companies have lost 
a million or so dollars oncé or twice 
before in their history and they are still 
doing business today. 

“Life insurance stands for rugged in 
dividualism, a theme which is hackneyed 
and which our long-haired communistic 
friends have poked fun at during the 
past ten years, but which was the theme 
of one of our great life insurance or- 

(Continued on Page 14) 


* cooperating 


Companies Pool Ideas 
To Aid Field Forces 


PLAN TOLD BY A. ALE. PATTERSON 
Mutual Life Reading Vice President 
Says Best Methods Will Be Made 
Available to All 





An example of wartime cooperation 
among life insurance companies was dis- 
Alexander E. ex- 
ecutive vice president of Mutual Life of 
New York, this week in a talk before the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
Ninety-one companies are exchang- 
ideas on methods of field 


closed by Patterson, 


ers, 
ing assisting 
forces under war conditions. 

This cooperative effort intended to 
make the best ideas and plans available 
to all companies was undertaken, Mr. 
Patterson said, because the senior execu- 
tives of life insurance companies recog- 
nize the need for doing everything pos- 
sible to assist their field forces during 
these difficult times in order that the 
insuring public may be satisfactorily 
served. : 

The work, which has been in progress 
for several months, was organized and 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Field Cooperation, comprising Gerard S. 
Nollen, president of Bankers Life Co., 
representing the American Life Conven- 
tion; Philip B. Hobbs, manager, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society at Chicago, 
representing the National Association of 


Life Underwriters, and Mr. Patterson, 
acting for the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The committee ad- 


dressed a letter to the chief executives 
of leading life insurance companies in 
the United States and Canada asking 
them to transmit all plans and ideas that 
they had found effective in maintaining 
and building their field organizations. 
Responses were receved from ninety-one 
companies. The ideas and material as- 
sembled, he said, have been condensed 
into a complete report, which is now in 
the hands of the printer. The commit- 
tee expects that copies of the report will 
be sent to the chief executives of the 
companies some time early 
in July. 
What Plan Covers 

The report covers the following sub- 
jects: special plans for wartime selling; 
establishing lines of communication be- 
tween home offices and the field; train- 
ing and retraining activities; recruiting; 
improving public relations ; wartime serv- 
ice to agents and polic yvholders ; prospect- 
ing aids; agents’ compensation and re- 
tirement plans ; simplifying the agent’s 
job ; and agents’ recognition and awards. 

“The ideas and plans of these ninety- 
one companies,” he said, “will be most 
helpful in our own company and we hope 
that they will also be helpful to all com- 
panies that receive copies of the report. 

“To those of us who have worked on 
the committee it seems that the officers 
of the companies are keenly conscious 
of the problems and difficulties of their 
representatives in the field. What is 
more important, they are not only doing 
something about it, but are anxious to 
exchange ideas with other companies, so 
that they may improve their plans and 
benefit by the ideas and experience of 
others.” 

Speaking of the future prospects for 
the life insurance business, Mr. Patter- 
son said that present and prospective 
taxes “really mean that in the future 
there is less likely to be great prosper- 
ity for any man or family, and that all 
must therefore use life insurance. If 
there is less likely to be great individual 
prosperity in the future so is there less 
likely to be great individual poverty. 
And that means if million dollar for- 
tunes and million dollar policies are like- 


ly to be fewer, good $5,000 and $10,000 
policies are likely to become more nu- 
merous. The great masses of people 


are becoming better off as a result of 
this war, and are likely to continue to be 
so for a long time to come. We shall 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Major R. J. Guinn, 76, 
Dies at Atlanta Home 


WAS LIFE INSURANCE LEADER 





General Agent Emeritus, New England 
Mutual, Noted Educator and 
Churchman, Retired in 1941 





Major Robert J. Guinn, general agent 
emeritus of the New England Mutual 
Life of Atlanta, who had been active 
general agent for thirty-two years, died 
at his home in Atlanta, June 11. Georgia 
philanthropist, educator, churchman and 
life insurance leader, Major Guinn was 
appointed general agent of the New 
England Mutual on June 1, 1909, having 
served previously for nine years as dis- 
trict manager. 

Major Guinn was born at Conyers, 
Ga., July 15, 1866. He became a country 
school teacher in Walton County at the 
age of 17 and later was editor of a 
country newspaper. He was one of the 
founders of the Georgia Press Associa- 
tion. 

He moved to Atlanta when he was 
appointed assistant of public instruction 
for the state, following which he served 
for four years as superintendent of the 
Fulton County Schools and for many 
years as chairman of the Fulton County 
Board of Education. 

Retired at 75 

After joining the New England Mu- 
tual, he served with it continuously until 
September, 1941 when, having reached 
the age of 75, he asked to be relieved 
of his executive responsibilities, becom- 
ing general agent emeritus with the 
agency. He was succeeded as active 
general agent by Linwood Butterworth. 

Serving as escort at the funeral ser- 
vices June 12 were representatives of 
the following organizations with which 
he was closely identified: 

New England Mutual Life, Atlanta 
Life Managers’ Club, Atlanta Life Un- 
derwriters, Homassa (Fla.) Fishing Club, 
advisory board of the Salvation Army 
and director of the Atlanta Boys’ Club. 

He was a leader in the Glenn Memor- 
ial Methodist Church and a trustee of 
the Old Salem Camp Ground, a religious 
camp meeting place established more 
than 100 years ago which continued in 
existence due largely to his efforts. He 
was a founder of the boys’ club and was 
in large measure responsible for raising 
funds for rehabilitation of Emory 
Hospital. 

Stayed in Same Building 

Major Guinn with his New England 
Mutual general agency was one of the 
first tenants of the Candler Building on 
Peachtree Street in Atlanta, and the 
agency has remained in that building 
continuously. 

Surviving are his wife and_ one 
daughter, Mrs. Charles T. Nellans. 

Commenting on Major Guinn’s death, 
the Atlanta Constitution said in an edi- 
torial: 

“As businessman, civic enthusiast and 
education leader, Major Guinn left a 
mark upon the city that will never be 
erased. For two score years or more 
he has been known in the business 
world as an outstanding figure in life 
insurance in this area. Major Guinn 
was an active layman in his church and 
was associated with many movements for 
the moral and social betterment of At- 
lanta. His death removes one more link 
with the days when Atlanta was emerg- 
ing from small town status into that 
of a metropolis.” 


CLU Examinations Taken 
By Over 800 Underwriters 


The American College of Life Under- 
writers reports that approximately 820 
underwriters took part in the seventeenth 
series of CLU examinations which were 
held from the ninth to the eleventh of 
June at ninety-two different colleges and 
universities. The examinations were con- 
ducted regionally, centers having been 
established at accessible points located 
in forty-one states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii. 








Canadian Medical Officer 





DR. R. C. MONTGOMERY 


Richard Clifton Montgomery, M.B., 
B.Sc., will replace the late Dr. H. C. 
Cruikshank, who died last December, as 
medical officer of the Manufacturers 
Life. A graduate of the University of 
Toronto, Dr. Montgomery spent several 
years in post-graduate work, both in the 
hospital and in the department of science 
of the university, before entering private 
practice in Toronto. He joined the med- 
ical staff of the Manufacturers Life on 
December 27, 1927, and in the following 
year served as acting medical officer 
during the absence through illness of 
Dr. Cruikshank. In 1929 he was appoint- 
ed assistant medical officer. 

For some years Dr. Montgomery was 
a captain in the Non-Permanent Active 
Militia. At the outbreak of the war in 
1939 he joined the Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps and went overseas with 
the No. 15 general hospital in January, 
1940, with the rank of major. He was 
gazetted lieutenant-colonel in 1942 and 
appointed commanding officer of No. 1 
Neurological Hospital in England, which 
command he held until his return to 
Canada in April, 1943, to resume his du- 
ties with the Manufacturers Life. 


A. G. Baker Heads Brokerage 
Dep’t of Zimmerman Agency 


Henry C. Hunken, general agent of the 
Charles J. Zimmerman agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual at Chicago, an- 
nounces the appointment of Albert G. 
3aker as brokerage manager of that 
agency. He returns to the life insurance 
field after an honorable discharge from 
the Army. Mr. Baker brings to the well- 
developed brokerage department of that 
agency fifteen years of brokerage ex- 
perience. 








BUSINESS MEN’S BIG MONTH 

Busness Men’s Assurance reports an- 
other record-breaking month for May— 
the fifth consecutive all-time high month- 
ly record this year, and the twenty- 
eighth consecutive month of increase 
over the preceding year. The San Fran- 
cisco branch, under the supervision of 
Vice President J. P. Baldwin, led the 
company’s twenty branch offices for 
May, while the Dallas organization 
ranked first for the year to date. 





Brad Campbell of the Newark agency 
of the Mutual Life, won first prize in 
the nation-wide 1943 contest of the Dia- 
mond Life Bulletin Agent’s Service con- 
test. The award was based on “clear 
thinking, clear writing, sound operating 
methods and general all-round excel- 
lence.” 





A portrait of Benjamin Franklin, ex- 
ecuted by the artist P. Tino Costa on 
commission for the Franklin Life, Spring- 
field (Ill.), has been on public exhibition 
in Springfield. It is to hang in the office 
of Charles E. Becker, president. 


Pope Pius Defends Private 


Property, Insurance in Talk 

In connection with ceremonies mark- 
ing the thirtieth year of his episcopacy, 
Pope Pius XII addressed 25,000 workers 
in the great courtyard of the Vatican 
Sunday, exhorting them not to be misled 
by mirages of false theories and visions 
of a future based on social revolution; 
justice, he said, will be found in harmon- 
ious evolution. He defended private 
property, independence of individuals 
and insurance. Part of what Pope Pius 
said on this subject follows: 

“It is only a progressive and prudent 
evolution, full of courage and in con- 
formity with nature, enlightened and 
guided by the Christian laws of justice 
and equity, that can lead to the fulfill- 
ment of the honorable desires and needs 
of the worker. Not to destroy them, 
but to build and consolidate; not to 
abolish private property, the foundation 
of family stability, but to work for its 
extension as the reward of the con- 
scientious toll of every working man 
and woman, so that little by little may 
be diminished that mass of uneasy and 
rash people who, sometimes from taci- 
turn despair, at others through broad 
instinct, allow themselves to be carried 
off by false doctrines or by the clever 
tricks of agitators who are bereft of all 
moral sense; not to dissipate private 
capital, but to promote its regulation 
under careful control as a means and 
help toward securing and increasing the 
genuine welfare of the whole people; 
not to restrain nor to give preference 
exclusively to industry, but to procure 
its harmonious marriage to handicraft 
and agriculture, which exploits the mul- 
tifarious and necessary production of the 
nation’s soil; not to aim in the use of 
technical progress solely at the maximum 
profit, but to avail one’s self of the 
advantages which come from it, in order 
to better the personal conditions of the 
worker, to make his work less arduous 
and difficult, and to consolidate the 
bonds which hold his family together in 
the place where he dwells, in the work 
by which he lives; not to aim at making 
the lives of individuals depend entirely 
on the whims of the state, but to pro- 
cure rather that the state, whose duty 
it is to promote the common good, may, 
through social institutions such as in- 
surance and social security societies, 
supply support and complete all that 
helps to strengthen workers’ associa- 
tions, and especially the fathers and 
mothers of families who are earning a 
livelihood for themselves and their de- 
pendents through work.” 





TEMPORARY INCOME POLICY 





Designed by Prudential to Furnish Cov- 
erage for the Gap in Social 
Security Benefits 

The Prudential has announced the in- 
troduction of a new temporary income 
policy, primarily designed to furnish cov- 
erage for the gap in the benefits pro- 
vided by the Social Security law for the 
widow of a man in a covered employ- 
ment, between the time he dies and: the 
time she attains age 65. Provisions for 
a monthly income to the beneficiary be- 
ginning at the insured’s death and con- 
tinuing to the end of the term stated in 
the policy are provided. Premiums are 
payable to the end of the term period 
or until the insured’s prior death. As 
the protection is provided by decreas- 
ing term insurance, this policy does not 
provide for loans or cash values or other 
nonforfeiture values. No provision is 
made for conversion to permanent in- 
surance. The minimum amount of in- 
come for which this policy may be is- 
sued is twenty dollars a month. 

The policy may be used to cover in- 
stalment mortgages, where the mortgage 
is being reduced over an extended pe- 
riod, by having it endorsed for payment 
of the discounted value of the monthly 
instalments in one sum, thus making it 
a term policy for a decreasing amount 
of insurance. 














Spinning Wheel 
"To Prove How Essential" 


Under war conditions, service to 
policyholders naturally becomes the 
year-round obligation of the field 
At the same time, it is de- 
sirable to make sure that this serv- 


man. 


ice functions with maximum effect- 
iveness. 


New England Mutual therefore 
has seen fit to organize a special 
policyholders’ service campaign for 
the 32nd consecutive year. Be- 
cause the need for widespread con- 
tact with policyholders is acute, 
and so many of its men are in the 
armed forces, two full months will 
be devoted to the Company’s 1943 
program. 


Agents are equipped with com- 
prehensive brochures which list the 
questions that should be asked bj 
policyholders subject to military 
duty, and by civilians in different 
groups who may need specialized 
information. 


With about 75% of the normal 
field force available for this ambi- 
tious undertaking, this policyhotd- 
ers’ service campaign stresses the 
challenge to life underwriters to 
prove that the character of their 
work is “essential to the national 
safety, health and interest, and 's 
in the broadest sense in the further- 
ance of our war effort.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Compiny 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSU? ANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 1835 
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4. B. Palmer President 
Of U. S. Junior Chamber 


MUTUAL BENEFIT GEN’L AGENT 





Becomes First Life Insurance Man to 
Head the Organization in Its 
23 Years of Existence 





H. Bruce Palmer, general agent at 
‘lint, Michigan for the Mutual Benefit, 
has be unanimously elected president 


of the U. S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce fhe announcement was made 
follow the national elections of the 





H. BRUCE PALMER 


lunior Chamber held in Chicago Tues- 
day. He becomes the first life insur- 
ance ian to head the organization in its 
iwenty-three years of existence and his 
election climaxes a long career of serv- 
ice in which he has occupied important 
osts in the organization. 

Mr. Palmer entered the life insurance 
business with the Mutual Benefit fol- 
lowing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1931. He began as 
a salesman in Los Angeles, joined the 
Detroit agency of the company in 1934 
and went to Ann Arbor as_ district 
manager for that agency. He was a 
member of the agents’ committee which 
directed the company’s national conven- 
tion in 1939. He was appointed general 
agent for the company at Flint in 1941 
and in 1942 his agency, itself newly 
established, won the company’s agency 
ine flor outstanding performance in its 
S1Ze up. 

In Mi ‘-higan where he has spent most 
of his business life he has made a 
splendid record in life insurance sales 
and management work. He has taken 


a leading part in the civic and com- 
munity work of the towns in which he 
has lived and has been active in the 
affairs of the University of Michigan 
and Theta Chi Alumni association. He 
Nas held important offices in local and 
‘tate organizations of the Junior 
Chamber and last year was national vice 
President. He has been a member of 
Its board of directors for five years. 
the 1 nbership of the national organ- 
ation numbers approximately 150,000, 


0 it2% ° 
' which nearly 50% are now in the 
an forces. There are more than 
{00 junior Chambers represented in 


‘very state and in every province of 
Canad Australia, New Zealand, South 
\frica, | ngland and Latin America. The 
‘Teanivation is a recognized training 
srour for young business men and has 
aoe ree governors to the states. One 


he ading programs is that of lead- 
ershiy 


ves raining which develops the 
Pani y that in helping build the 
MMunity, one builds himself for future 
responsibilities, 

mt ‘almer was born at Imlay City, 
U: Chyan in 1908 and before entering the 
a: ly of Michigan was graduated 
aa le from Culver Military Acad- 


‘le is married and is the father 
Ot t } 
' two daughters. 


breadwinner and persuades him to 
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Mways y Snteresting Story 


The life insurance agent knows to what 
extremes human distress may carry, 
and nobody is more fully informed 
than he on a most effective way to 


relieve it. 


Agents, therefore, might do well to take 
the advice of an eminent philosopher 


of antiquity, who urged all men: 
“Spread out your knowledge.” 


When an agent convinces a family 


acquire enough protection for his de- 
pendents, he has made a definite con- 
tribution to the preservation of 
society's two great bulwarks—the 


home and family. 
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I. Austin Kelly Appoints 
Two Assistant Managers 


E. S. ANDERSON, B. M. EISENBERG 
New York Fidelity Mutual Agency Adds 


Well Known Insurance Person- 
alities to Staff 


I. Austin Kelly, II], manager for the 
Fidelity Mutual at 55 Liberty Street, has 
announced the appointment of E. Shel 
Kisen 


don Anderson and Bernard M. 





E. SHELDON ANDERSON 


berg as assistant managers of that agen 
cy. Both Mr. Anderson and Mr. Eisen 
berg are well known in New York in 
surance circles, where the former has 
been supervisor for the Connecticut Mu 
tual since 1941 and the latter unit man 
ager for the Freid agency, New England 
Mutual. 

Mr. Anderson is a native of New York 
City, where he went to school. He grad- 





EISENBERG 


BERNARD M. 


uated from Columbia University in 1927. 
His early connections were in the news- 
paper field. He was associated with the 
Nassau Daily Star, the Yonkers Herald 
and for two years with the Brooklyn 
Eagle. From 1933 to 1936 he was city 
circulation manager for the Washington 
Post. For the three years following he 
was business manager of the Boston 
Transcript and after this completed a 
special assignment for the New York 
Evening Post before becoming associat 
ed with the Adler agency, Penn Mutual 
in New York, where in 1940 he stood 
first among agents of the company with 
less than five years of service and a 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Farm Rehabilitation 
Nearing Completion 


15,000,000 ACRES 





INVOLVED 





Program Undertaken by Life Companies 
Restores Billion Dollars Worth of 
Farms to Owner Operation 

One of the greatest jobs of farm re- 
habilitation in the history of American 
agriculture is nearing completion, with 
the improvement and return to individual 
owner operation of approximately one 
billion dollars worth of farms which had 
to be taken over by the life insurance 
companies of the country, it is reported 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 

Covers Fifteen Million Acres 

“Some 100,000 farms, with a total of 
some 15,000,000 acres and a farm popu- 
lation of nearly half a million persons, 
have been involved,” the institute states. 
“While this does not represent a great 
percentage of America’s — six million 
farms, nor do the sums involved in any 
one year represent a large part of total 
life insurance assets, the over-all job is 
large and is an important contribution 
to the national economy. It has been 
especially important in recent years, as 
it has helped to build up the efficiency 
of the nation’s farms, ready for the big 
war job they must now undertake.” 

These foreclosed farms had all been 
sound operating units when the mortgage 
financing originated, but had run down 
under depression conditions. Acquired 
in distress conditions by the insurance 
companies, only after every hope for 
keeping the original ownership intact had 
been exhausted, they are now back in 
trim. 

Near Completion of Job 

The life insurance companies are ap- 
proaching the end of the rehabilitation 
work and in many companies it is ex- 
pected that nearly all the farms owned 
will have been resold to individual owner- 
operators by the beginning of another 
crop year. This has been accomplished 
in an unexpectedly short time. 

This rehabilitation work has been an 
important community benefit to the farm 
areas where these farms have been re- 
established. When life insurance com- 
panies went into these communities, con- 
ditions were most difficult and there was 
practically no local money available, 
either to improve or maintain farms. 
Taxes, previously in default, were paid. 
The farms were kept in operation. Funds 
were made available at once for the 
needed improvements. Millions of dol- 
lars in taxes and repair work went into 
the community. This over-all rehabilita- 
tion work represented some $100,000,000 
in buildings alone. Jobs were created. 
Merchants found new business available, 
although local business was at a stand- 
still. The farm rehabilitation work has 
been varied in scope and individual in 
application, covering those things which 
would bring each unit up to satisfactory 
operating efficiency. Because of the run- 
down condition, most properties which 
reached foreclosure usually required re- 
pair, sometimes rebuilding, of barns, out- 
buildings and farm homes. Water sys- 
tems often had to be repaired or in- 
stalled. Most buildings needed paint. 
Fencing often had to be put up. Le- 
gumes and grass seed were planted. Soil 
improvement programs were launched to 
recover soil fertility. Crop rotation plans 
were set up and planting schedules ar- 
ranged for the guidance of the new op- 
erators. The work varied from a few 
hundred dollars to several thousand dol- 
lars per farm. It was extensive, with 
several companies having eight to ten 
thousand farms each to rehabilitate. 

Results Quickly Apparent 

Results were quickly apparent. Farms 
which had been operating at a loss be- 
come profitable operating units in a 
short time. The utility of both acreage 
and buildings increased and yield per 
acre was often greatly improved. In 
some cases corn yield doubled, cotton 
yield trebled or even quadrupled. 
Immediately following the foreclosure, 


the farms were put under trained farm 
managers, directing from twenty-five to 
seventy-five units each, finding good ten- 
ants, guiding the initial planting and set- 
ting up each project as an efficient unit. 

The resale of the properties followed. 
In many cases the original owners had 
been retained on the farms, so that the 
improved property could be returned to 
them. More often tenants became the 
new buyers. Analysis of the experience 
of several companies indicates that, on 
the average, 50% of the resales were to 
tenant farmers, 10% to former owners, 
17% to other farm owners, 10% to in- 
vestors, 3% to city dwellers returning to 
farms and 10% to miscellaneous buyers. 

This year, many of the life companies 
report a huge increase in the sale of 
these properties. In some cases, farm 
sales in the first four months of this 
year have been just twice the total of 
the same period last year. 

Farmers’ Position Improves 

Due to their increased earnings, farm- 
ers purchasing farms are today making 
much larger down payments than in pre- 
vious years. In spite of this tendency 
the insurance companies are still making 
it possible for tenants to buy where 
they possibly can, with small down pay- 
ments. The insurance comnanies also 
report that the improvement in the farm 
belt is reflected in a sharp reduction in 
requests for new loans, in a sharp in- 
crease in the paying off of old loans and 
in complete disappearance of delinquent 
interest on existing loans. Only five 
vears ago, about 15% of all farm mort- 
gage interest was being reported as de- 
linquent. Today there are practically no 
such cases. 

“A large part of the effectiveness of 
the farm program undertaken by the life 
companies has been due to the fact that 
the companies had available capital for 
their immediate improvement and_ to 
carry them on a sound basis until the 
farmer-operators could take them over 
once again,” the Institute of Life In- 
surance said. “This has exerted a sta- 














55 Liberty St. 











bilizing influence on agriculture and com- 
munity conditions in the farm belt as a 
whole. It has created thousands of prof- 
itable farm homesteads in the place of 
distress properties which were forced by 
the depression into foreclosure. 
Farms a National Asset 

“The depression made the insurance 
companies unwilling owners of millions 
of acres of farm lands. These farm 
properties were basically, as they always 
have been and always will be, one of the 
nation’s great and valuable assets. It 
was an important contribution to the so- 
cial and economic structure of the coun- 
try to preserve and rehabilitate this as- 
set and return it, with the minimum of 
delay, to full efficiency and productivity.” 

The life companies were pioneers in 
farm financing and today have nearly 
one billion dollars outstanding in farm 
mortgages. 





_,MANHATTAN LIFE DIRECTOR 

D. Theodore Kelly, vice president of 
the Manhattan Life and a lawyer of 
wide experience in insurance matters, 
has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors. He is also a director of the Lum- 
ber Mutual Casualty Co., Irvington Na- 
tional Bank & Trust, the John Simmons 
Co., Herring - Hall- Marvin Co., and a 
number of lumber companies. 
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THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 






TOM, DICK and HARRY 


Just as the horse and buggy gave 


ay before the 


on-sweeping motor car so have “old selling methods” 
given way to Minnesota Mutual’s streamlined Organized 


| Selling Plan. Let us tell you about it in addition to many 


Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 
63 years old, with an understanding 
cooperative Home Office 














MANAGER 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Phone COrtlandt 7-0151 


Did you know that the Fidelity Mutual Life is the only company offering $10 a month disability 
per thousand which accepts such business from brokers and agents of other companies? 


New York 








Union Central Reenters 
Pension Trust Field 


Union Central Life has reentered the 
pension trust field with two policies 
especially designed for this market. On 
is a retirement income policy, a $1.00) 
face amount maturing at age 65 for 
sum sufficiently in excess of the face of 
the policy to guarantee a life income of 
$10 a month over a ten year certain 
period. 

The other is an optional deferred an- 
nuity plan, a policy which provides an 
income for the annuitant beginning at 
the conclusion of any desired policy 
year, either on a straight annuity basis 
or with a ten year certain period. 





Aetna Announces Adoption 


Of Modified Rate Changes 


The Aetna Life has announced that 
on July 1 somewhat increased rates will 
be adopted for limited payment life poli- 
cies, endowment policies and plans of 
insurance with life income. No change 
will be made in cash values and other 
nonforfeiting values. Settlement options 
will not be changed. No change will be 
made in premium rates for the following 
plans of insurance: Ordinary life, modi- 
fied life, family income, double protec- 
tection, term and single premium, No 
change is being made in rates or values 
for any participating plans of insurance, 
or in any of the policy contract forms. 

The Aetna announcement stated that 
the change in rates is necessitated by 
the low rate of interest available for 
new investments. No change in rates 
has been made for the Ordinary life and 
lower premium plans as improvement in 
mortality for these plans offsets the 
fall in interest rates. 


PA. TO GET GUERTIN BILL 


Commissioner Neel Tells Harrisburg 
Life Underwriters Bill May Be Intro- 
duced in 1945 Session 
Comments on the Guertin bill  indi- 
cating it would be introduced in_ the 
Pennsylvania Legislature in the 1945 
session were made by Insurance Com- 
missioner Gregg L. Neel at a_ recent 
meeting of the Harrisburg Association 

of Life Underwriters. 

Commissioner Neel declared the (uer- 
tin bill “must have our closest study. 
have formed no opinion as yet. Natural- 
ly that which has been proposed by the 
best minds among life insurance men in 
the industry and among department ac- 
tuaries deserves an open-minded and 
friendly approach. 

“Let us not wait until someone intro- 
duces this legislation to decide as to 
our attitude. Let us prepare in a:vance 
by a really serious study and have our 
decisions made, clearly and decisively. 
before the next regular session s» that 
those who depend upon our adyre 
such matters will have our viewpoint 
and proper arguments to justify that 
viewpoint.” 


NATIONAL LIFE VERMONT (.AINS 

The National Life of Vermor' re- 
ports for the third consecutive month 
a gain in sales over the same eriod 
of last year. During the month o: May. 
1943, the sales of new life insurance’ wer 
34.65% gredter than in May, 1942. The 
insurance in force continues to slow 


increase, the total is now $623,973 
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A good sales talk is composed of the 
right ideas in the right sequence and 
in the right words. Etna Life Salesmen 
know how to make their sales presenta- 
tions according to that formula. They 
know from experience that it increases 


the ratio of sales to interviews. 





ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and affiliates 
The Atna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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RAINBOWS 
END 


On February 5, 1941, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines issued 
a $5,000 policy, providing Double In- 
demnity Benefits, to Mr. 
farm implement and automobile dealer 


X, a farmer, 


in a small Midwestern town. 


Mr. X was married and had seven 
children. He carried no other insur- 
ance. He bought this to provide pro- 


--tion for his loved ones. 


but God disposes.” 


“Man _ proposes, 


1942, was a rainy 
day in the town where Mr. X lived. 
It was a Holiday. Most of the busi- 
ness places were closed, but Mr. X 


had a prospect for a used car. He 


New Year's Day, 


never let a chance to make a sale get 
if he could help it. 


away from him, 


The car which the prospect was con- 
idering was balky. It would not start. 
Mr. X asked a man to drive his car 
behind and give a push. He lay along: 
side on the running board feeding gas- 
oline into the carburetor. The street 
was slippery. As the engine suddenly 
the car swerved around a cor’ 


X was thrown to the pave- 


started, 
ner. Mr 
ment. 

His skull was fractured. He never 
regained consciousness, but died on 
January 7th. 

His Bankers Life had been 
in effect 11 months and 2 days. 


pe licy 


Upon that policy, on which a pre- 
mium of $208.10 had been paid, the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 
remitted the widow the sum of $10,000. 


The profit to the beneficiary was 


4705 per cent of the investment. 


There was a Pot of Gold at that 
Rainbow's End. A widow and seven 
orphaned children today 
the loving care and thoughtfulness of 
husband and 
them for the trying times ahead. 


realize that 


father have provided for 


This is merely one of the typical 
first-year Death Benefits paid in 1942 
by the Bankers Life Company of Iowa. 


In one case, a policy taken out by 
a truck driver, upon which the pre- 
mium had been $57.28, paid $1,942.14 
after having been in effect one month 


and 8 days. 


In another case, a policy taken out 
by a cafe manager, upon which the 
premiums had been $50.24, paid $1,000 


after having been in effect 21 days. 


In still another case, the beneficiary 
of a merchant whose policy had been 
in force 4 menths and 9 days received 
$3,500, on a premium investment of 


$54.57. 


BanxEersZ/e 











Wagner Amendments to Social Security 
Set Up New Social Insurance System 


It is understood that the extensive 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
contained in the bill (S. 1161) intro- 
duced in the U. S. Senate by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner will not be pressed 
for adoption immediately but were 
placed before Congress early so _ that 
there would be time for study. The bill 
is described as a unified national social 
insurance system. In coverage it would 
take into account the major economic 
hazards of average people throughout 
their lifetime—loss of income through 
unemployment, sickness, temporary and 
permanent disability and old age. 

Disability insurance benefits would be 
paid to an insured person for. perma- 
nent disability before reaching retire- 
ment age equal in amount to those paid 
under old-age insurance and thus would 
be increased for the worker who has de- 
pendents. 

Old Age Benefits 


The age would be reduced from 65 to 
60 years for a woman worker who would 
become eligible for old-age benefits. 

The minimum benefit would be in- 
creased from $10.00 under the present 
law to $20.00 per month for a single 
worker and $30.00 for a worker with 
dependent wife aged 60 or over. Maxi- 
mum benefits would be increased from 
$85.00 to $120.00 per month. Interme- 
diate benefits would be increased by 
from $5.00 to $20.00 per month depend- 
ing upon the amount of an individual’s 
wages. 

There would be extension of cover- 
age to 15,000,000 persons now excluded 
from benefits such as farm workers, 
domestic servants, employes of non- 
profit organizations, independent farms, 
professional and small business men, and 
all self-employed persons. 

It would assure medical care and hos- 
pital service with free choice of doctor 


and hospital reserved equally to patient 
and doctor. 
Disability Benefits 

Weekly benefits would be payable at 
50% of the first $12.00 of average week- 
ly wage plus 25% of the wage between 
$12.00 and $56.00. Benefits would be in- 
creased for workers with dependent 
wives, children or parents. Maximum 
benefit payable would be $30.00 per week. 
The waiting period would be one week. 

Medical Care and Hospital Benefits 

The bill would provide a federal sys- 
tem of medical and hospital insurance 


for all persons and their dependents 
covered under the old-age insurance 
system. Each insured worker and de- 


pendents would be entitled to the serv- 
ices of a physician who is a general 
practitioner and on his advice to spe- 
cialists, consultant and laboratory serv- 
ices and necessary hospital care. Each 
insured person would be entitled to 
choose his own doctor from all physi- 
cians in the community who voluntarily 
agree to go into the insured system. 

Hospital care is limited to 30 days 
per year with a possible maximum of 

days if experience proves that the 
insurance fund can‘afford it. 

Benefits would be payable for 26 weeks 
or even extended to 52 weeks “if thie 
funds available are deemed adequate.” 

How Financed 

The social insurance plan would be 
financed at the outset by equal payroll 
contributions of employers and em- 
ployes at 6% each, up to the first $3,000, 
except for payments made by the Treas- 
ury to cover the insurance rights of war 
veterans. Government contributions to 
the fund are contemplated but would 
begin some years after the war. The 
tax on employers is imposed on all em- 
ployers of one or more persons. 

The bill would require the payment 
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Ralph G. Engelsman, associate field 
director War Savings Staff, Treasury 
Department, and head of the payroll 
savings section (for some vears general 
agent Penn Mutual Life, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City), has been through- 
out the country holding a series of meet- 
ings introducing a new sales program 
called “Figure It Out for Yourself.” 
This program is based on an appeal to 
workers not to buy 10%, 15% or any 
percentage, but to figure out the very 
maximum that they and their families 
can set aside in War Bonds. Latest 
figures show that there are now over 
26,000,000 peonle buying bonds regularly 
on the pavroll savings nlan at the rate 
of better than $400,000,000 a month. 





The Women’s Advertising Club of De- 
troit. of which S. Alberta Stutsman is 
nresident, nresented to Mrs. Mary L. 
Sunday a $500 War Bond, the first prize 
winner of the Wartime Advertising Con- 
test, last week. The award is made to 
the contestant who submits what is 
judged to be the best letter telling how 
advertising is helping them to meet the 
problems of wartime living caused by 
rationing, scarcity of labor, shortages 
of materials, food, merchandise, etc. Miss 
Stutsman. who presented the $500 bond 
to Mrs. Sunday, is direct mail and sales 
nromotion manager for the George E. 
Lackey agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Detroit. 

Mrs. Sunday, before her marriage six 
months ago, was employed for over six 
vears by the Detroit Insurance Agency, 
of which George W. Carter is president. 
Her father, Joseph Durber, has been for 
over twenty vears an agent for the Met- 
ropolitan. His manager, Humphrey 
Marshall, reports that in over half of 


HEARD on the WAY 


those years he has qualified for the 
$100,000 club. 

The other awards made for winning 
letters are: second prize, two $100 War 
3onds; third prize, one $100 War Bond; 
twenty-five honorable mention prizes of 
two dollars in War Stamps each; group 
entry prize, two $100 War Bonds. The 
contest is open to anyone in Michigan 
except members of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of Detroit. 


The Atlantic Life has taken the lead 
in a movement in Richmond, Va., to 
break up the old custom in the South 
of men taking off their hats in elevators 
when women are riding in them. Plac- 
ards urging men to keep on their hats 
have been posted in the elevators in the 
home office building. They read: “Gen- 
tlemen: In order to expedite service, 
please do not remove hats.” 


Colonel Lewis I. Held, now with the 
American forces in the Southwest Pacific 
area, writes his father, Irving I. Held, 
one of the premier producers at Rich- 
mond, Va., for the W. Tolar Nolley 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual, that 
he has succeeded in getting every man 
in his command to take out government 
insurance, the total amounting to $2,- 
500,000. Colonel Held was associated 
with his father as representative of the 
Northwestern Mutual before going into 
active duty with the Army. He went in 
as a reserve captain and has been pro- 
moted to the rank of regimental com- 
mander. He has a younger brother who 
is a captain in the Army and when last 
heard from was with the American 
forces in Iceland 


Uncle Francis. 


——.. 


of 7% of the market value of the sery- 
ices up to the first $3,000 of se! -em- 
ployed persons to cover old ac. and 
permanent disability benefits ani medi 
cal and hospital insurance. re 

It is estimated the bill would ip reas¢ 


contributions by about $5 billion over 
present levels the bulk of the i: rease 
coming out of the wages of the \ thaws 
themselves. The new benefits would he 
scheduled to begin no sooner thy a 
year after collections were firs: levied 
and no later than six months aficy the 
close of the war as the Presiden: may 
decide on the basis of conditions exist. 
ing at the time. 


Federal Social Insurance Trust Fund 


The bill would establish a trus; fund 
to which would be transferred existing 
funds credited to the federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system. If a 
state, by action of its legislature, ap. 
thorized the action, funds then {o the 
credit of the state in the Unemploy- 
men Trust Fund of the federal Treas- 
ury would be transferred to the new 
Federal Social Insurance Trust Fund. 

A Board of Trustees composed of the 
Secretary of Labor, Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board would be estal lished 
with the Secretary of the Treas sury as 
Managing Trustee. 


Advisory Council 


The bill would establish a federal so- 
cial security advisory council represent- 
ing employers, employes and the gen- 
eral public to formulate policies on leg- 
islation and administration. 


Public Assistance 


The bill would provide for variable 
federal grants in aid to the states rang- 
ing from 50% to 75% of the tot: Al ex- 
pended depending upon the state's per 
capita income. The needy persons to 
be recipients of the benefits are the 
same classes as now provided for in the 
Social Security law. 





Kelly Appointments 


(Continued from Page 5) 
member of the $250,000 club. In 1941 he 
joined the Boyce agency, Connecticut 
Mutual, as agency supervisor, and _ in 
April of 1942 took over the development 
of Westchester and Putnam Counties 
and a section of Connecticut for the com- 
pany with his headquarters in White 
Plains. 

Mr. Anderson lives with his wife and 
two children on River View Terrace, 
Irvington-on-Hudson. He is a member of 
the Psi Upsilon Fraternity and belongs 
to the Ardsley Country Club and _ the 
Columbia University Club. 

Mr. Eisenberg is a native of Brooklyn 
and graduated from New York U niver- 
sity where he majored in business ad- 
ministration and was graduated with a 
B.S. degree in 1935. During his college 
years he was associated with the Man- 
tattan Ordinary agency of the I’ruden- 
tial and maintained that connection until 
1936 when he joined the Metropolitan 
Life in Brooklyn. Here he soon = his 
agency in Ordinary production. In 1%I 
he became unit manager for the Freid 
agency, New England Mutual, in New 
York City, where he was a successful 
producer as well as organizer and trainer. 

A CLU having the distinction 0! pass- 
ing all five parts of the examination I 
1936, Mr. Eisenberg in 1941 completed 
the examinations for the certificate 0! 
life insurance agency managemen( issued 
by the American College of Life Under 
writers. Since 1940 he has been a di- 
rector of the Life Underwriters Associ 
tion of New York, a contributin: editor 


of the association bulletin and vice chait- 
man and member of the faculty of the 
association’s agents’ training course. | 
Mr. Eisenberg resides with his wilt 
and daughter in Forest Hills, L. |. One 
of his keen interests is in the ficld of 
scouting, where he has long servel as 4 
scoutmaster. He is also active ap 
Hor of 


ternal circles, being grand chan‘ 
Alpha Sigma Chi and chancellor cot 
mander in the Knights of Pythia 
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G. p, Shoemaker Elected 
President of N. Y. CLU 
sUCCEEDS EDWIN J. ALLEN 


Other Officers and Committeemen; New 
Constitution and By-Laws 


Adopted 
George P. Shoemaker, general agent 
of the Provident Mutual, was elected 
president of the New York Chapter, 


a luncheon meeting held yes- 
terday at the Hotel Martinique. Other 


officers elected were Benjamin D, Sal- 





Katden-Keystone Photo 


SHOEMAKER 
Benefit, 


GEORGE P. 


inger, Mutual 
president; Paul E. Orr, Jr., Mutual Life, 
educational vice president; Thomas 
Stanion, New England Mutual, reelected 


executive vice 


secretary; Raymond S. Maechtel, Union 
Central, reelected treasurer. Edwin J. 
\llen, John Hancock, the retiring pres- 


ident; John S. Ray, Metropolitan Life, 
and Henry F. Silver, Travelers, were 
elected as new members of the executive 


committee. Herbert R. Coursen, Equi- 
table Society, and G. Gustav Steiner, 
Aetna Life, were reelected to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 


Mr. Shoemaker served during the past 

year as executive vice president, having 
previously served as secretary of the or- 
ganization. He is also the newly elected 
administrative vice president of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, Inc., as well as president of 
the l’rovident Mutual General Agents 
\ssociation and = secretary-treasurer of 
the Life Managers Association of Great- 
er New York. Following his graduation 
from Williams College, Mr. Shoemaker 
joined the Provident in 1930. In 1935 
he was made assistant manager and in 
1937 he became general agent, being one 
ot the youngest general agents in the 
if insurance business. 
_ An entire new constitution and by-laws 
tor the chapter was adopted at the meet- 
ing. James Elton Bragg, general agent 
of the Guardian Life, representing the 
\merican College of Life Underwriters, 
presented certificates to three who had 
qualiied for the CLU degree. Gavels 
Were presented to all past presidents of 
the organization. 


A, M. A. Elects Life Men 


\t the elections of the American Man- 
agement Association in New York this 
week, James L. Madden, third vice pres- 
ideni, Metropolitan Life, was made treas- 
urer and Henry E. Niles of Baltimore 
Ale vice president of the office man- 
agement division. 








HUNTINGTON B. CROUSE DEAD 

Huntington B. Crouse, a director of 
the Massachusetts Mutual since 1932, 
and president of the Crouse-Hinds Co. 
since 1897, died last week of a heart ail- 
Ment in the Syracuse Memorial Hospital. 
He was seventy years old. 





Canadian Officers Association Files 
Brief on Health Insurance Project 


The Canadian Life 
Association last week submitted a pre- 
liminary brief to the special committee 
on social security of the Dominion House 
of Commons which has under considera- 
tion public health and health insurance 
plans for Canada based on the proposals 
of Dr. Leonard C. Marsh made at the 
request of the government. 

The Association assures the committee 
that the life insurance industry will give 
its hearty support to a practicable plan 
for maintenance of a minimum subsist- 
ence level for all classes and is in full 
sympathy with the inauguration of com- 
prehensive and efficient health and re- 
habilitation services. It calls attention 
to the substantial financial assistance 
amounting to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which the life compa- 
nies have contributed to health activities 
in Canada as well as time, energy and 
talent of their officers. 

Place of Health Insurance 

“The extensive experience of the com- 
panies in public health work,” says the 
brief, “has convinced them of the sound- 
ness of the view that any measures in 
the field of preventive medicine should 
be co-ordinated, but not consolidated, 
with a health insurance plan. We sug- 
gest that in no way should the inaugura- 
tion of public health measures be con- 
tingent upon the inauguration of health 
insurance. Preventive measures of vari- 
ous kinds can and should be set up as 
fully and as completely as possible with- 
out waiting for the working out of the 
health insurance scheme. However, this 
is not to say that the. effectiveness of 
public health preventive measures will 
not be buttressed and enhanced by the 
introduction of health insurance. In this 
respect may we say that we concur that 
the full objective of preventive measures 
cannot be attained until the practicing 
physician becomes in effect a_ public 
health officer in respect of the families 
for whose health he is responsible. 

“We are influenced in our view in this 
respect by the fact that the provision of 
medical care probably cannot be imple- 
mented till the war’s end. A large num- 
ber of our doctors, dentists, nurses and 
other personnel auxiliary to these pro- 
fessions are in the military service of 
the nation. Many of us no doubt have 
felt in our own families the impact of 
the marked reduction in the civilian 
supply of these services. 

“Then, too, a large part of the medical, 
dental and nursing professions—espe- 
cially those who have gone directly from 
professional training into the armed 
forces—may have become accustomed to 
conditions of service which are econom- 
ically and otherwise quite different from 
those of private practice in peacetime. 
What will be their attitude after de- 
mobilization and they and their military, 
naval and air clientele return to civilian 
life ? 

“This shortage of manpower, as well 
as the present difficulties of administer- 
ing existing hospitals and the probable 
acute shortage of hospital accommoda- 
tion until after the war, gives an op- 
portunity for further discussion and 
analysis of all these proposals both for 
preventive health measures as well as 
the setting up of a health insurance 
fund. We stress this point because ina- 
bility to meet promised benefits would 
surely lead to a widespread disappoint- 
ment and there is no greater danger toa 

democracy than a disillusioned people. 

“These difficulties need not delay the 
perfecting of the plans and the conse- 
quent enactment of legislation in respect 
of health insurance though the imple- 
mentation of the plan itself should be 
delayed. 


Method of Financing 


question naturally arises as to 
plan for the pravision of med- 


“The 


whether a 


Insurance Officers 


ical care should be financed by the state 
from general taxation or supported by 
contributions made by the individuals 
benefited. We are strongly in favor of 
a plan supported by specific contribu- 
tions made by the individual for the 
purpose of defraying the costs of the 
benefits provided. We believe that as a 
general rule the state should avoid em- 
barking upon plans involving permanent 
large-scale expenditures to be provided 
from general revenue sources. In addi- 
tion, we believe that the individual wel- 
comes the opportunity to contribute to 
the cost of any form of social insurance, 
because he wishes to be a partner in the 
plan—not simply a beneficiary—and be- 
cause he knows there is little justifica- 
tion for the introduction of a means 
test for benefits if he has been sharing 
directly in the cost. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that in the initial 
stages it may be impossible to attain 
to the same standards of service in all 
parts of the country at one time, and 
flexible contributory system might pos- 
sibly be necessary to preserve equity in 
such a situation. 

ao 

“In considering the individual’s method 
of contribution to a health insurance 


plan, we believe that, within the limits 
of practicability, his contribution rate 
should be commensurate with the cost 


of his expected benefits. To place the 
contribution at a lower level would mean 
a subsidy on the part of the state or 
employer, which is always difficult to 
justify in theory and which in practice 
is open to continued pressure for change 
in amount. On the other hand, direct 
contributions by the individual at a 
higher level than that of the expected 
benefits would impair the insurance 
character of the plan, and again would 
leave the way open for an infinite va- 
riety of changes in the incidence of 
contributions. However, the principle of 
pooling the costs in respect of children 
within the adult contribution rate ap- 
pears to be not only a socially desirable 
and progressive recommendation, but 
also one which merits a high degree of 
popular acceptance. 

“We wish to emphasize that the in- 
dividual rate of contribution should not 
necessarily be fixed for long periods of 
time. It is a rate which is primarily de- 
pendent upon six factors: (a) The pro- 
portion of children within the insured 
population. (b) The invalidity rates 
experienced and the changing pattern of 


age, sex, occupation, etc., upon which 
such rates in part depend. (c) The ex- 
tent and quality of medical care which 
it is possible to provide. (d) The meth- 


ods of remuneration of technical per- 
sonnel, e.g., the fee, capitation and salary 
systems which may involve substantially 
different costs. (e) The scale of fees, 
salaries, etc., which are used. (f) The 
administrative care exercised in the 
handling of claims. 

“As between different insured groups 
the rate of benefit costs incurred may 
vary substantially and, theoretically, the 
rate of contribution might also vary ac- 
cording to the risk involved. Such a 
procedure is often a necessity in private 
insurance in order to guard against ad- 
verse selection resulting from the non- 
entry or withdrawal of the better risks. 
It is fraught with difficulties, however, 
in defining the risk classes and the rela- 
tive contribution rates and can result in 
no more than very rough equity, since 
the variation in risk within any defina- 
ble class may substantially exceed the 
difference in risk as between classes. 
While such a refinement may be theo- 
retically desirable, it is not a necessity in 
a compulsory plan, and accordingly we 
believe that, at least in the initial stages 
of health insurance, the rate of contri- 
blution should be a flat amount for all 


(Continued on Page 15) 


O. E. Anderson Elected 
Hancock 2nd Vice Pres. 


MALCOLM C. YOUNG ADVANCED 


Anderson Has Ben With Company 
Since 1921; Young Director of Agen- 
cies; Other Changes 


Guy W. Coie of the 
Hancock Mutual Life announces the elec 
tion of Olen E. 
president of the 
Mr. Anderson as 


President John 
Anderson as second vic« 
company. Succeeding 


director of agencies, 





Bachrach 
ANDERSON 


OLEN E. 
Malcolm C. 


district agencies, has been appointed 


Young, formerly manager of 


Mr. Anderson has been associated with 


the John Hancock since 1921, when he 
entered the service of the company as an 
agent in Philadelphia. After a broad 


field, during which he 


supervisor of 


experience in the 
agencies, reé 
Greater New 

manager at 
home office as 
December, 
agencies 


served as 
gional district manager of 
York territory and eae 
New York, he entered the 
superintendent of agents in 
1940. He has been director of 
since February, 1942. Mr. Anderson was 
born in Homestead, Pa. He now resides 
in Wellesley, Mass. 

Mr. Young is now manager of district 
agencies and has been associated with 
the Hancock since 1916 when he began 
his service as an agent in Philadelphia 
Six years later he became assistant man 
office in 


ager, Was promoted to home 

spector in 1923 and in 1930 was made 
regional district manager for the South 
eastern territory. He has been man 
ager of district agencies since February, 
1940. 


Other Changes 

Edwin M. Winslow who next year will 
celebrate his forty-fifth anniversary with 
the Hancock, has been appointed district 
agency secretary. He is now comptrollet 
of district agencies. Mr. Winslow be 
gan in the secretary’s department at the 
home office, later served as a home office 


inspector and as superintendent of the 


general transfer agency and from 1928 
until his appointment in 1940 as comp 
troller of district agencies was regional 


district manager for New England and 
upper New York State. 
Frank B. Maher who succeeds Mr. 


Young as manager of district agencies, 
has been superintendent of agents since 
March, 1942. He has been with the Han 
cock since 1923 when, when he entered 
the service of the commpany at Yonkers, 
N. Y., as assistant cashier. He has had 
broad experience in the field and served 
as cashier at Stamford, district super 
visor at New York, assistant to the man 
ager, and for seven years was field su 
pervisor in the New York area. He lias 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Donald Knowlton, Attorney, 


New Hampshire Commissioner 


Gov. Robert O. Blood of New Hamp- 
shire has appointed Donald Knowlton, an 
attorney of Concord, as State Insurance 
Commissioner. The Governor secured 
from the attorney general's office an 
opinion that under existing law it was 
the intent of the legislature to bar from 
this position anyone with insurance con- 
nections. In making this appointment, 
the Governor said: “In view of the fact 
that many things in the Insurance De- 
partment have to do with legal ques- 
tions. | am inclined to think that legal 
training is a definite asset.” 

Mr. Knowlton is a native of Concord 
and graduated from Boston University 
Law School in 1918. He was admitted 
to the bars of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts the same year. After prac- 
ticine for a time in Boston, he returned 
to Concord in 1920. He served for five 
years as assistant U. S. district attorney 
from 1922 to 1927. He was a member of 
the New Hampshire Legislature in 1929 
and a county chairman in 1940 and di- 
rected Governor Blood’s gubernatorial 
‘ampaign in that area. He also served 
as the Governor's legislative counsel dur- 
ing the past year. 


BERKSHIRE WORK CONFERENCE 





Leading Eastern Agents Meet at West- 
chester Club; J. E. Rutherford Is 
Guest Speaker 

10 and 11 the 


On June 9, Jerkshire 


Life held a work conference for their 
leading Eastern agents at the West- 
chester Country Club. This meeting 


was held in lieu of the company’s usual 
Rhodes Club Convention. Joseph Brown, 
of the McCombs Agency, Washington, 
1). C.. was made president of the Rhodes 
Club for the coming year by virtue of 
leading all producers of the company in 

vd business. 

\t the meeting W. Rankin Furey, 
newly appointed director of agencies for 
the Berkshire, announced certain major 
changes in merchandising plans. The 
budget plan tor payment of premiums 
officially inaugurated. Similarly, 


was 

there was announced an over-all mer- 
chandising plan to be known as_ the 
Triangle Pattern of Merchandising. 


Plans for a summer activity were an- 
nounced which will feature the use of 
the new budget plan and the triangle 
pattern 

The triangle pattern is a newly con- 
ceived method of merchandising where 
the agent works always from the need 
of the prospect. In connection with the 
plan a rate book of needs has been pre- 
pared so that all prospects may be rated 
as to their need instead of as to the 
policy or premium that should be sold 
to them. 

James E. Rutherford, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, was the guest speaker 
at the president’s dinner which honored 
Harrison L. Amber, Berkshire’s new 
president. 


MINN. LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
Inc., this year will be held Saturday, 
June 19, at the summer home of Presi- 
dent Leon LaBounta at Smithtown Bay, 
Lake Minnetonka, near Minneapolis. 
Transportation will be provided from 
downtown Minneapolis for those who 
want to attend. The business meeting 
and election of officers is scheduled for 
ll a. m., to be followed by a fried chicken 
luncheon and then an afternoon of pleas- 
ure speed boating, motor boating, water 
skiing, fishing and bathing. 





LOS ANGELES ROUND TABLE 

Angeles Quarter-Million Dollar 
Round Table held its final meeting of 
the year recently and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Rockwood Nelson, State 
Mutual, president; John F. Curtis, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, vice president; Hor- 
ace H. Mickley, Northwestern Mutual, 
secretary; Dean C. Bryant, Provident 
Mutual, treasurer, 


1 
LOS 











Uniform Industrial Policy Bill 


Boston Convention of Department Heads Sending Out Pro- 
posed Measure for Study by Different States 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ committee on life 
insurance has presented to the Commis- 
sioners for study in anticipation of ac- 
tion at the December meeting a proposed 
uniform Industrial insurance policy. bill. 
The bill is drafted with particular refer- 
ence to the standard policy provisions 
and with full consideration of Tennessee 
House Bill No. 717. The proposed bill 
follows: 

BE IT ENACTED BY THE SENATE AND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
SECTION 1. The term “Industrial Life In- 
surance” as used herein shaljl mean that form 


of life insurance, the policies for which include 
the words “Industrial Policy’ as part of the 





descriptive matter; and (a) under which the 
premiums are payable weekly, or (b) under 
which the premiums are payable monthly or 


oftener, but less otten than weekly, if the face 
amount of the insurance provided in such policy 
is $1,000 or less, 

SECTION 2. After December 31, 1945, all 
Industrial life insurance policies, delivered or 
issued for delivery in this state, shall contain, 
in substance, the following provisions, or provi- 
sions which in the opinion of the Commissioner 
are more favorable to policyholders. 

1. A provision that the insured is entitled 
to a grace period of four weeks within which 
the payment of any premium after the first may 
be made, except that where premiums are pay- 
able monthly, the period of grace shall be either 
one month or thirty days, during which period 
of grace the policy shall continue in full force 
but in case the policy becomes a claim within 
said grace period any overdue premiums may be 
deducted in any setthkement under the policy. 


2. A provision that the policy shall constitute 


the entire contract between the parties, or, if 
a copy of the application is endorsed upon or 
attached to the policy when issued, a provision 
that the policy and the application therefor shall 
constitute the entire contract between the par- 
ties, and in the latter case the policy must 
contain a provision that all statements made by 
the insured shall, in the absence of fraud, be 
deemed to be representations and not warranties. 


Incontestability Paragraph 


3. <A provision that the policy shall be incon- 
testable after it shall have been in force during 
the lifetime of the insured for a specified period, 
not more than two years from its date, except 
for non-payment of premiums and except for vio- 
lation of the conditions of the policy relating to 
naval or military service, or services auxiliary 
thereto, and except as to provisions relating to 
benefits in the event of disability as defined in 
the policy, and those granting additional insur- 
ance specifically against death by accident or by 
accidental means, or to additional insurance 
against loss of, or loss of use of, specific mem- 
bers of the body. 

4. A provision that if the age of the per- 
son insured (or the age of any other person 
considered in determining the premium) has been 
misstated, any amount payable or benefit accru- 


ing under the policy shall be such as the pre- 
mium paid would have purchased at the correct 
age or ages. 

5. If the policy is a participating policy, a 
provision indicating the conditions under which 
the company shall periodically ascertain and ap- 
portion any divisible surplus accruing on the 
policy. 

Default of Premiums 


6. A provision for a stipulated form of in- 
surance in the event of default in premium pay- 
ments after premiums have been paid for three 
full years and providing that in the event of 
default in premium payments after premiums 
shall have been paid for five full years, there 
shall be a specified cash surrender value avail- 
able in lieu of the stipulated form of insurance. 
The net value of such stipulated form of insur- 
ance and the amount of such cash value shall 
be not less than the reserve on the policy and 
dividend additions thereto, if any, at the end 
of the last completed quarter of the policy year 
tor which premiums shall have been paid (the 
policy to’ specify the mortality table, rate of 
interest and method of valuation adopted to 
compute such reserve), exclusive of any reserve 
on disability benefits and accidental death bene- 
fits, less an amount not to exceed 2%% of the 
maximum amount insured by the policy and divi- 
dend additions thereto, if any, when the issue 
age is under ten years and less an amount not 
to exceed 244% of the current amount insured 
by the policy and dividend additions thereto, i 
any, if the issue age is ten years or older, and 
less any existing indebtedness to the company on 
or secured by the policy. *This subsection shall 
not apply to any policy to which the provisions 
of the Standard Non-Forfeiture Law (citation) 
is applicable. 

7. If more than one form of insurance is 
provided in the event of default in payment of 
premiums, a provision specifying which one of 
such forms shall take effect in the event of the 
insured’s failure within sixty days from the due 
date of the premium in default to notify the 
insurer in writing as to which one of such 
forms he has selected. 

8. A provision that the policy may be surren- 
dered to the company at its home office within 
a period of not less than sixty days after the 
due date of a premium in default for the speci- 
fied cash value, provided that the insurer mav 
defer payment for not more than six months 
after the application therefor is made. 

Reinstatements 

9. A provision that the policy may be re- 
instated at any time within two years from the 
due date of the premium in default unless the 
cash surrender value has been paid, or the ex- 
tension period expired, upon the production. of 
evidence of insurability satisfactory to the in- 
surer and the payment of all overdue premiums 
aud any unpaid loans or advances made by the 
company against the policy with interest at a 
rate not exceeding 6% and payable annually. 


10. A table showing in figures the non- 
forfeiture options available under the policy 
every year upon default in payment of pre- 


miums during at least the first twenty years of 
the policy, such table to begin with the year in 
which such values become available, and a provi- 
sion that the company will furnish upon request 
an extension of such table beyond the years 
shown in the policy. 

11. <A provision that when a policy shall be- 
come a claim by the death of the insured, set- 
tlement shall be made upon receipt of due proof 








NOTICE 


In order to prevent delays in delivery of mail to this office the Post 
Office Department has requested us to notify all correspondents to use 
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of death or after a specified period not , 
two months after receipt of such proot 
12. A title on the face of the polic 
describing its form. 
13. A space on the front or back pace of 4, 


eding 


Tiefly 


policy for the name of the beneficia; rh 
nated with a reservation of the right dee 
nate or change the beneficiary after ; sea” 
ance of the policy. The policy may also we 
that no designation or change of benefici ae mn 
bé binding on the insurer until endorse! on ‘he 
policy by the insurer, and that the inst born 
refuse to endorse the name of any propo ‘ian 

e- 


ficiary who dos not appear to the it rer t 
av Hy ~ A . ‘ ¢ 
have an insurable interest in the life of the 

f the 


insured. Such policy may also contain re 

sion that if the beneficiary designate: : ih 
policy does not surrender the policy th a 
proof of death within the period stated ay 
policy, which shall not be less than thi;: — 
after the death of the insured, or if {) “ieee 


ficiary is the estate of the insured or is 
or dies before the insured or is not legally ¢ 
petent to give a valid release, then the jj 


D isurer 
may make any payment thereunder to t! éxedis 
tor or administrator of the insured, or to any 
of the insured’s relatives by blood or leva! adop- 


tion or connection by marriage, or to 4 
son appearing to the insurer to be equitabl 
entitled thereto by reason of having a 
beneficiary, or by reason of having incurred @ 
pense for the maintenance, medical a 
burial of the insured, 

SEC TION 3. The requirement in Section 2 
of this Act shall not be applicable as follows: 
_ lL. When an Industrial life insurance policy 
is issued providing for accident or health jan 
fits, or both, in addition to life insurance he 
foregoing provisions shall apply only to the life 
Insurance portion of the policy, ’ 
_2. Any of the foregoing provisions or 
tions thereof not applicable to non-p 
or Term policies shall to that extent not he 
incorporated therein. The foregoing provisions 
shall not apply to policies issued or granted pur- 
suant to the non-forfeiture provisions described 
in sub-sections 6 and 7: nor shall sub-sections 
6. 7, 8 and 10 be required in Term insurance 
of twenty years or less but such Term policies 
shall specify the mortality table, rate of interest 
and method of valuation for computing reserves, 

SECTION 4. All acts and parts of acts in- 

consistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 
: *This sentence should be included only if the 
Standard Non-Forfeiture Law approved by. the 
association in December, 1942. has been enacted 
in the state or is concurrently introduced, 
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articipating 





RALPH M. LOWRY DEAD 





Special Agent Had Served Connecticut 
Mutual Twenty-two Years; Was 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Ralph M. Lowry, special agent for 
Thompson and Taintor, general agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual in Hartford, died 
last week at the age of fifty-nine. Mr 
Lowry entered the insurance field with 
the Connecticut Mutual in 1921 and dur- 
ing his twenty-two vears with that com- 
pany he never failed to qualify for every 
company convention. In 1933, after sev- 
en years as secretary-treasurer of the 
Hartford Life Underwriters Association, 
he was honored by that organization up- 

on his retirement from office. 

Mr. Lowry was an organist, choirmas- 
ter and music reviewer and’ had served 
as music critic for the Hartford Times. 
He served as secretary of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, president of the 
West Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
and president of the University Club of 
Hartford. He is survived by his widow, 
Sue Falls Lowry; a son, Thomas C. F. 
Lowry of Hartford; two daughters, Mrs. 
William F. Elliott and Mrs. William L. 
Camp, III, of Farmington; a sister, Miss 
Jesse Lowry of Poland, Ohio, and three 
grandchildren, Sara Lee Elliott, William 
L. Camp and Susan L. Camp. 

Mr. Lowry’s son-in-law, William L 
Camp, III, is the editor of the Connectt- 
cut Mutual paper, “ConMuTopics.” 





HAYNSWORTH CRACK-UP VICTIM 

Knox Haynsworth, since 1936 (reen- 
ville, S. C., general agent of the Group 
department, Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, met tragic death May 12 
when the plane he was piloting over 
western North Carolina mountains neat 
Murphy, had a forced landing which, 
spite of his skill in handling his plane, 
resulted in a crack-up resulting in fatal 
injuries to the pilot and serous injuries 
to his traveling companion. 


R. L. JORDAN PROMOTED 
Richard L. Jordan, Shrevepor', La, 
district manager for the Mutual {ile 0! 





New York until he entered the arm) 
last year, has been promoted ‘0_the 
rank of captain and is serving as officer 
in charge of the editing section, cloth 


branch, Quartermaster Depot at Char- 
lotte, N. C 
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ities a Pension Fund 
Issues Annual Report 


DISCUSS INVESTMENT PROBLEM 





$22,200,000 in Benefits Paid Since 1917; 
of Invested Assets in Gov- 
ernment Securities 





The Church Pension Fund of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church renorts as- 
eets as of December 31, 1942, of $36,271,- 
7, and an annual pension roll of over 
$1,400, according to its twenty-fifth 
annual report just issued. Started in 
1917 as the pension system of the Pro- 
restant }piscopal Church for the benefit 
of the clergy. their widows and minor 
orphans, the Church Pension Fund has 
since paid out a total of over $22,200,000 
in pension benefits. New pensions in the 
annual winount of $128,857 were granted 
in 1942 3ishop Cameron J. Davis of 
Buffalo, president of the Fund, in his 
report states that the assets increased 
by overt $620,000 in 1942. 

“The present officers of the Fund, in 
addition to Bishop Davis, are: Bishop 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Allen 
Wardell and Bradford B. Locke, vice 
presidents ; Robert Worthington, secre- 
tary. The office of treasurer, left vacant 
by the death of J. P. Morgan, has not 
yet been filled. 

Analyzing the present investment port- 
folio, the report discloses that the Fund 
has over 28% of its invested assets in 
United States Government securities. Of 
the total bonds owned by the Fund, 
which comprise over 85% of the invest- 
ment holdings, about 28% will mature 
within five vears and about 54% within 
ten vears. Remarking on this fact, Vice 
President Locke says: “In these un- 
certain times, with the world in the midst 
of the greatest upheaval in its history, 
it would appear wise to follow a cautious 
course in the matter of investing the as- 
sets of an organization such as_ the 
Church Pension Fund whose obligations 
in the form of pension benefits extend 
over an indefinite period of years in the 
future. Safety of principal, liquidity and 
stability under present circumstances, 
even at the expense of what some may 
consider to be a relatively low average 
income yield, form a_ firm foundation 
upon which to face an uncertain future.’ 
The treasurer’s report, in which the 
investments are listed in detail, show a 
market value of the Fund’s invested as- 
sets at the end of 1942 of $35,925,724. It 
is pointed out that the market values 
were those fixed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners for 
use in filing statements with the New 
York Insurance Department, un der 
whose supervision the Fund is adminis- 
tered, and were below market values at 
the year-end. 


Max Hancel Agency Leads 
Company’s Field Forces 


The Max J. Hancel agency of the 
Continental American Life in New York 
led all the agencies of that company in 
new business sold, in volume and _ first 
year premiums, for the month of May. 

\. Rydgren, president of the com- 
pany, in a letter to Mr. Hancel an- 
nounced the agency is also the leader 
among all the agencies of the company 
durin; the entire calendar year to date 


i volune of new insurance placed. Louis 
May ot the Hancel agency leads the 
entire eld force in the volume of new 
Msurauce placed during May, in the 
amount of first year premiums collected 


durin May, and in the volume of new 
Msurance placed during the entire cal- 
endar vear to date. Julian Straus, an- 
other iember of the agency, leads the 
‘nure veld force of the company in the 
numb of new cases placed during the 
Month of May. Louis May, Mr. Hancel 
es in Straus took first, second and 
third positions in volume of club credits 


‘or the month, 

: Mr lancel was the first general agent 
“PPon'ed by the Continental American 
uid ntering New York State some 
oe ao, 














A Mutual Company 






Siting 
Dotars 


for the future financial independence 
of someone who shall live, Guardian 
Agents are at the same time 


Building 


Dotiars 


for their own future retirement and for 
the financial security of their families. 


* 


That is the significance of THE 
GUARDIAN AGENTS’ SERVICE AND 


RETIREMENT PLAN which combines 
both contributory and non-contributory 
features and pays increasing income to 
age 70, based on insurance in force at 
age 65, with additional benefits automat- 
ically added when the agent retires. 


Group Life Insurance, death bene- 
fits based on contributions, annuities, 
past service benefits, emergency with- 
drawal funds, are other features of 
THE GUARDIAN AGENTS’ SERVICE 
AND RETIREMENT PLAN. 


Guardian Agents are preparing 
now to build their own future. ... They 
are on the move. 


* 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 Union Square -- New York City 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 











Established 1860 





British Death Claims 
Decrease i in 1942 


PAYMENTS 7% LESS THAN 1941 





Payments of Surrender Values 22% 
Lower Than 1941, 52% Under 1940, 
63% Under 1939 

Death benefits paid by British life in- 
surance companies in 1942, the third full 
year of the war, decreased for the sec- 
ond consecutive year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports on the basis of 
a tabulation of statements of compan‘es 
doing 60% of the business. These show 
that, in spite of claim payments on war 
deaths in the armed services and among 
the civilian population, the 1942 total of 
death benefit payments was 7% less than 
in 1941, 9% less than in 1940 and only 
3% greater than in 1939. i 

“Covering as it does three full years 
of war, the British experience is of spe- 
cial interest to Americans because it 
serves as a guide to the impact’ of war 
on life insurance,” the Institute points 
out. 

Payments Little Changed 


Total payments of death benefits, pol- 
icy maturities and surrender values dur- 
ing 1942 by these reporting British com- 
panies were 1% under the previous year, 
6% under the 1940 total. They were 6% 
under the 1939 figure, the sharp reduc- 
tion in surrender value payments more 
than offsetting the increase in death 
benefits since 1939. Payments of sur- 
render values in 1942 were 22% smaller 
than in 1941, 52% under 1940 and 63% 
under 1939, pie al ae the greatly in- 
creased number of families holding firm- 
lv to their life insurance programs and 
the strengthened condition of family fi- 
nances. 

The primary avenue of war aid by 
life insurance, the investing of reserve 
funds in government bonds, was. still 
further expanded by these British com- 
antes during the past year. At year 
end several of them had increased their 
government bond holdings to more than 
10% of total assets. 

“Maintenance of benefit payments and 
financing aid demonstrates two funda- 
mental contributions of the life insur- 
ance business,” the Institute report con- 
tinued, “first, that the institution offers 
a vital stabilizing force on the national 
war economy, and second, that it car- 
ries on through wars as through other 
crises, without its fundamental strength 
and soundness being affected.” 

Total life insurance premium income of 
the reporting companies increased 5% 
last year, was 8% over 1940 and 9% over 
the 1939 total. 

Total reserve funds held for future 
use under policy contracts increased 4% 
during 1942. These funds have increased 
each year since 1939. 

There was a continued drain on per- 
sonnel during the past year; companies 
reporting indicated that from 30% to 40% 
of their pre-war personnel are now in 
war service. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 
New Sales Plans Discussed at Two-Day 
Sales Meeting Held in Indiana 
and Ohio 

Business Men’s Assurance held a two- 
day sales meeting for salesmen from In- 
diana, Kentucky and Chicago, at Indian- 
apolis recently, at which new sales plans 
developed during the past two years 
were discussed. Vice President J. C. 
Higdon talked on “Our Business After a 
Year at War,” covering the present situ- 
ation from the standpoint of the com- 
pany, with its investment and personnel 
problems, the prospect, with increased 
needs due to increased living costs, and 
higher income than in many years past ; 
and the salesman, with gasoline ration- 
ing problems offset by the number of 
prospects in the market today. 

A similar meeting was held in Colum- 
bus, O., for company representatives 
from Ohio, Michigan, West Virginia, 
Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania. 
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L. 7" ae Cis 
Life Underwriters Ass’n 


LEADING EQUITABLE PRODUCER 
John D. Miesnahans George L. Grimm, 
George Huth Also Take Office; 
Mail Ballot 





Louis Behr, CLU, leading producer for 
the Equitable Society, was elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual meeting this 
week. He served last year as first vice 
president and headed the nominating 


Merrill Chase Studios 
LOUIS BEHR 


committee’s slate. Election was by mail 
ballot. Mr. Behr succeeds James H. 
Brennan, general agent for the Fidelity 
Mutual. Other officers elected were John 
D). Moynahan, manager, Metropolitan 
Life, first vice president; George 
Grimm, New England Mutual, second 
vice president; George Huth, general 
agent, Provident Mutual, ireasurer. Di- 
rectors elected for two-year terms were 
Francis P. Clish, John Hannock; Ray 
mond W. Frank, State Mutual; E. C. 
Hoy, Sun Life of Canada; Viggo Jen 
sen, Northwestern National; Harry N. 
Kerr, Travelers; James M. Royer, Penn 
Mutual; Clarence E. Smith, Northwest 
ern Mutual; Carl P. Spahn, Equitable 
of Iowa; Russell C. Whitney, Connecti 
cut Mutual. Directors holding over till 
1944 are E. M. Berger, Prudential; Rich 
ard C. Frasier, Great-West Life; J. S. 
Fredrickson, New York Life; Elmer J. 
Grandson, Union Central; A. R. Houle, 
Massachusetts Mutual; P. J. McNamara, 
Metropolitan Life; Robert R. Reno, Jr., 
Iquitable Society ; Lorraine Sinton, Mu 
tual Benefit; Gifford T. Vermillion, Mu 
tual Life. 


OLD LINE LIFE MEETING 

The Old Line Life called its key men 
to the home office in Milwaukee for a 
one-day meeting last Monday to discuss 
the problems of the agent in properly 
serving the insuring public under the 
limitations imposed by today’s wartime 
emergency. At an evening meeting, the 
Star Leaders’ Club, composed of the com- 
pany’s leading salesmen, installed the 
following officers: H. R. Buckman, CLU, 
president; J. Rav Roets, Milwaukee, first 
vice president; V. W. Wills, La Crosse, 
second vice president. 


W. S. HOFGARD GETS ! NEW POST 


W. S. Hofgard, Mutual Life represen- 
tative at Scottsbluff, Neb., has been ap- 
pointed supervising assistant in the com- 
pany’s Omaha agency and will have 
charge of organization work in nine 
counties, as announced by Paul V. Cot- 
tingham, CLU, Omaha manager for the 
Mutual Life. Mr. Hofgard joined the 
company in 1923. He is president of the 
Nebraska Association of Life Under- 
writers. 








Tributes to C. A. Craig Life Underwriters Bulletin —‘@.:1'S_- Ptesent duties the responsibility 
of the setting up of a new service de 
Nashville, June 15—Cornelius A. Craig, The Bulletin of the Life Underwriters partment for the district field tniza 


chairman of National Life and Accident, 
is 75 years old. Anniversary was cele- 
brated Tuesday by his many friends in- 
side and outside of the company. C. R. 
Clements, president of National, pre- 
sented him with a book in which were 
mounted original letters of appreciation 
of his personality, ability and character 
from three hundred of his friends, in- 
cluding field force of the company. Mr. 
Craig organized National Life and Acci- 
dent in 1902 and has been head of the 
company ever since either as president 
or chairman. He is a former president 
of American Life Convention. 





Dinner to Edward W. Allen 

A dinner will be given at the Yale Club 
June 29 to Edward W. Allen of Allen 
& Schmidt, general agents in New York 
for the New England Mutual Life, who 
will retire July 1. The dinner will be 
given jointly by the home office of the 
New England Mutual and Mr. Allen’s 
associates of the agency. A number of 
Mr. Allen’s close friends outside of the 
agency together with members of his 
family will also attend. 


Association of the City of New York 
published this month for June gives a 
review of the year’s activities of the out- 
which Lester 
Einstein 


going administration, of 
Einstein was president. Mr. 
pays tribute to the officers that served 
with him, the executive manager, John 
M. Hughes, and his staff and the mem- 
bers of the many committees that made 
possible the accomplishments of the as- 
sociation during the past year. The Bul- 
letin also contains photographs of the 
chairmen of all the committees serving 
the organization and the names of the 
members of each committee. The mem- 
bers of the 1942-1943 agency committee 
are listed and the names of the past 
presidents of the association since 1886. 





John Hancock C hanges 


(Continued from Page 9) 


been with the home office since January, 
1941, 

Arthur H. Dalzell, now manager of the 
department of field training, has been 
appointed manager, department of field 
training and service, and will have added 


tion. 

Donald Bruce will succeed Ed\yi Win. 
slow as comptroller of district neies 
He has been supervisor of disisict ae. 
counts since 1930. He has been with the 
Hancock since 1914, except for 1:!s sery- 
ice in the World War in 1918. H» serveg 
as cashier in several district 
until his appointment as field ac 
at the home office in 1924. 


encies 
untant 


Companies Pool Ide 
(Continued from Page 3) 


end the war with more people having 
more money than ever before. 

“But even more important, great mass- 
es of the people will have more regular 
jobs at better pay. We have learned in 
this war that we can made morc things 
than we ever believed possible before 
and keep on making them month after 
month if we work together with deter- 
mination. This means more employment 
at higher pay and more regular work. 
If we apply these lessons learned during 
the war to peace times, the income and 
regularity of employment of the millions 
of American citizens will be vastly bet 
ter than ever before.” 





1% PAST, 
99% FUTURE 








With almost all of their future before 
them, babies need the protection of life 
insurance. The appeal is basic, the need 
is readily understood—and LNL men are 
fully prepared to meet this opportunity 
with a complete kit of Juvenile policies. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


Fort Wayne 


dowments. 





Geared To Help Its Fieldmen 





These policies include a wide variety 
of protection plans and educational en- 
Policies are issued on the 
life of the child, down to 1 day of age. 
with or without Payor clause. 
endless chain of prospects has. starte«! 
from an LNL Juvenile sale. 


COMPANY 


Indiana . 


Many an 
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Fund Division Chairman 


TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


Timothy W. Foley, vice president of 
the Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York and general agent for the 
State Mutual Life at 100 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, 1s chairman 
of the Life Insurance Agencies Division 
for the Greater New York Fund. Chair- 
men have been appointed in each one of 
the agencies of the various life insurance 
agencies in New York City and _ this 
particular division is rapidly exceeding 
the 1942 contribution to this fund. 


May New Business Up 25% 


New life insurance for May was 25.1% 
more than for May of last year, accord- 
ing to the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. For the first five 
months of this year, the total was 2.7% 
less than for the corresponding period 
of 1942. 

For May, new business was $743,- 
026,000 against $593,839,000 during May 
of last year—an increase of 25.1%. 
New Ordinary insurance was $460,994,000 
against $364,688,000—an increase of 
26.4%. Industrial insurance was $127,- 
626,000 against $141,378,000—a decrease 
of 9.7%. Group insurance was $154,406,- 
(0) against $87,773,000—an increase of 
75.9%. 

For the first five months of this year, 
new business was $3,412,955,000 against 
$3,507,612,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1942—a decrease of 2.7%. New 
Ordinary insurance was $2,206,860,000 
against $2,430,436,000—a decrease of 
92%. Industrial insurance was $611,- 
807,000 against $667,447,000—a decrease 
of 83%. Group insurance was $594,- 
288,000 against $409,729,000—an increase 


4 


Ol 49% 








Three Associations Elect 


Officers of the Manchester Life Un- 
derwriters Association, the New Hamp- 
shire State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the State Association of Man- 
age & General Agents were chosen 
for ‘he ensuing year at a joint meeting 
held recently. Officers of the New 
Hampshire State Life Underwriters As- 
sociation elected are Abraham Shoul of 
Manchester, president, and Elgena 
Bro of Nashua, vice president. Mr. 
Shon’ succeeds Charles Cutler of Nashua 
as sident. 

Bernard H. Dunlevy of Manchester 
was ‘amed president of the State As- 


n of Managers & General Agents, 
st ling Gordon Wheeler of Manches- 
ter. 'loyd Morse of Manchester was 

secretary-treasurer. 

d as officers of the Manchester 
nderwriters Association were the 
lowing: Francis B. Hill, president; 
Kenioth W, Davis, first vice president; 
1). LeBel, second vice president; 
s Ladd, secretary, and Bernard H. 
y, treasurer, 





Lectures on Insurance 
By Huebner Foundation 


PARKINSON EXPLAINS PURPOSE 





Notable List of Lecturers Marks First 
Volume Brought Out Under 
Huebner Foundation Auspices 





The first volume of lectures under the 
auspices of the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education is off the 
University of Pennsylvania Press with 
an impressive list of subjects and 
authors. The book of 250 pages con- 
tains twelve lectures by some of the 
leading life insurance executives with an 
introduction by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society as chairman of the cooperating 
committee of company organizations. 
Title of the book is “Life Insurance: 
Trends and Problems” and it is edited 
by Dr. David McCahan, executive di- 
rector of the S. S. Huebner Foundation. 

The initial publication comprises a 
series of lectures which were given un- 
der the auspices of the Foundation at 
the University of Pennsylvania during 
the academic year 1941-1942, This par- 
ticular volume is of special significance, 
not only because of the high standing 
in the life insurance world of those who 
have made it possible and the inherent 
quality of their contributions to it but 
essentially because it marks the begin- 
ning of an organized effort to provide 
a literature especially intended for 
teachers in the broad field of social 
sciences, 

Purpose of the Book 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the addresses are grouped under three 
headings as follows: (1) public aspects 
relating to life insurance; (2) significant 
trends and problems affecting life in- 
surance costs; (3) significant trends and 
developments in distribution and public 
understanding of life insurance. 

Introduction by Parkinson 

In the introduction Mr. Parkinson 
says: “The colleges and universities of 
the country have not, for the most part 
been adequately staffed with experienced 
insurance teachers. They have accord- 
ingly been handicapped in meeting the 
demand on the most satisfactory basis. 
This is indeed not surprising when it 
is realized that, outside of courses in 
insurance law and actuarial science pri- 
marily designed for prospective lawyers 
and actuaries, courses in insurance are 
comparatively late arrivals in curricula 
of our higher educational institutions, 
being entirely a development of the 
twentieth century. 

“Since the quality and effectiveness of 

a teacher grow with his years of re- 
search and continued study, the logical 
method for helping to strengthen educa- 
tion in insurance is to strengthen the 
individual teacher by giving him the 
opportunity and the means to broaden 
his own understanding of the subject. 
_ Among the members of the cooperat- 
ing committee are: Thomas I. Parkinson, 
chairman, Leroy A. Lincoln, A. A. Ryd- 
gren, representing the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents; H. H. Arm- 
strong, E. E. Rhodes, Frank C. Weiden- 
borner, representing the American Life 
Convention; O. J. Arnold, M. Albert 
Linton, John A. Stevenson, representing 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


Subjects and Authors 


Some of the lectures and their subjects are: 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Metropolitan Life, 
“Insurance Supervision”; Frank L. Jones, vice 
president, Equitable Society, “A Philosophical 


View of Life Insurance’; Frank J. Travers, 


C. B. Knight Agency Holds 
Its Annual Outing at Rye 


One of the summer events looked 
forward to by a large number of New 
York insurance people is the annual out- 
ing of the Charles B. Knight Agency 
Inc., general agents of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. of which Walter E. Barton 
is president. This outing was held 
Wednesday at Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. and was participated in 
by a large group of friends as well as 
members of the agency. Several home 
office’ executives were present. 

Limitations on pleasure driving were 
observed, the guests going by train to 
Rye and by taxi to the club. The chief 
activity was golf but there were other 
sports, diversions and swimming, among 
them tennis, soft-ball, horse shoes, 
bridge, pinochle. Luncheon was served 
and the main event was the dinner in 
the evening, preceeded by a _ cocktail 
hour. 


N. J. LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
P. J. Torsney Slated for Presidency; 
M. Albert Linton Scheduled to Discuss 

Beveridge Plan 

At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey, which was scheduled to be 
held yesterday at the Robert Treat Ho- 
tel, Newark, the following is the pro- 
posed slate as presented by the nomi- 
nating committee for election: Philip J. 
Torsney, president; first vice president, 
J. Stanley Dey, Newark, manager, Man- 
ufacturers Life of Canada; second vice- 
president, Lester Horton, Newark, gen- 
eral agent, Home Life; treasurer, Fred 
Merselis, Newark, supervisor, Sun Life 
of Canada; secretary, Herbert Marshall, 
Jr., Newark, manager, life department, 
A. W. Marshall & Co., Berkshire Life. 

Directors (two years): Jerome Leh- 
man, agent, Penn Mutual, and Robert 
J. Hollman, agent, Acacia Mutual. 

M. Albert Linton, president of the 
Provident Mutual, was scheduled to ad- 
dress the meeting on “The Beveridge 
Report and Social Security in the United 
States.” Robert Bellaire, United Press 
foreign correspondent, was also a sched- 
uled speaker. 


ELECT PAUL V. COTTINGHAM 

Paul V. Cottingham, CLU, manager 
for the Mutual Life at Omaha, has been 
elected president of the Nebraska As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Cot- 
tingham was president of the Omaha 
Chapter of CLU in 1941 and is a director 
of the Omaha Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 


second vice president, Lincoln National Life, 
“Life Insurance Company Investments”; Adolph 
A. Rydgren, president, Continental American, 
“The Significance of Reduced Interest Earn 
ings’; Donald B. Cragin, medical director, Aetna 
life, “Some Problems of Life Insurance Med- 
ical Selection from Past to Present’; Edward E 
Rhodes, vice president, Mutual Benefit, “Con- 
templated Changes in Mortality Tables, Reserve 
Bases and Non-forfeiture Values”; Valentine 
Howell, vice president and actuary, the Pru- 
dential, “(Comparative Net Cost Factors in Ord- 
inary, Group and Industrial Insurance”; M. 
Albert Linton, president, Provident Mutual, “Re- 
search in Life Insurance Distribution”; John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, “The Present and 
Future of Sales Research in Life Insurance”; 
Paul F. Clark, vice president, John Hancock, 
“Comparative Services in the Distribution of 
Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance”’; 
Joseph H. Reese, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
“Organization and Functions of the Agency in 
Modern Life Insurance Distribution’; Holgar 
|. Johnson, president, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, “A New Era in Public Understanding of 
Life Insurance.” 
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Retires After 53 Years 





ALFRED P. McMURTRIE 


Alfred P. McMutrtrie, who entered the 
service of the Manhattan Life in a cleri 
cal capacity in 1890, has retired for rea 
sons of health. During his continuous 
service of more than fifty-three years 
Mr. McMurtrie was advanced through 
various stages until he was elected vice 
president and secretary in 1937. He was 
also a director of the company, and in 
retiring from active service also resigned 
from the board. 


MINN. ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


Newly elected officers of the Minne 
apolis Association of Life Underwriters 
are: president, Robert E. Shay, mana- 
ger, Bankers Life; first vice president, 
S. P. Miller, Equitable Society; second 
vice president, A. B. Duellman, manager 
John Hancock (Industrial); secretary- 
treasurer, Rollo H. Wells, Northwestern 
National; trustee, J. Walker Godwin, 
Northwestern Mutual; state committee- 
man, Lloyd O. Swanson, National Life 
of Vermont; executive committee, F. J 
Sherman, immediate past president, and 
O. O. Knutson, New York Life. 





Carson FE. Bechtel, manager for the 
Mutual Life at Salt Lake City, has been 
elected president of the Utah Life Man 
agers Association. 
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Adams Heads Round Table 


Nashville, June 16—New officers of 
Southern Round Table of LAA follow. 
New chairman is James R. Adams, Lib- 
erty National, Birmingham. He has been 
with his company fourteen years, join- 
ing after going to University of Louis- 
ville and Colorado College and being 
graduated from Emory University. Vice 
chairman is Forrest R. Brauer, adver- 
tising manager of Home Beneficial Life, 
Richmond, who was educated in that city 
and who went with the company in July, 
1919. Secretary is David J. Martino, 
agency secretary, Pan American Life. 


Tell of Recruiting Methods 


Karl Ljung, Jefferson Standard, in dis- 
cussing before Southern Round Table 
how life advertisers can help general 
agents in recruiting, told of booklets 
about insurance which recruits are fur- 
nished and text of letters written to 
them. He said general agents should 
have reference file with names of pos- 
sible new agents just as they have pros- 
pect files. He said that school teachers 
are best source of getting new agents. 
County school superintendents do not 
object. Bart Leiper, Provident Life & 
Accident, also discussed methods of re- 
cruiting of his company. Leader of panel 
was Elbert Chambers, general agent Oc- 
cidental Life in North Carolina, who sub- 
stituted for W. H. Trentman. 





Tell Insurance Story to All 


Nashville, June 16—Thomas J. Ham- 
mer, Protective Life, told the Southern 
Round Table today that insurance com- 
pany representatives should study the 
whole subject of security from its be- 
ginning centuries ago and emphasize 
what life insurance security of today of- 
fers in protection to the public. He 
suggested that agents be told of insur- 
ance public relations; be told what life 
insurance is doing. Also the employes 
of companies should be told of what the 
companies are doing in behalf of the 
public and similar information should be 
given to bankers who have relations with 
the companies, to medical directors and 
others having close relationship. ‘“We 
should give continuous messages to all 
who have close contact with the insur- 
ance business,” he said. 





Wade on Publicity 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ganizations in 1931. If we are going 
to live up to that idea on which America 
has grown great, then we must produce 
the proof. Let us by ur actions and not 
by our talk, refinance the individual 
American when he returns from the war 
so that he shall have a chance to build 
his own business and work out his own 
salvation. If we furnish him the ma- 
chinery whereby he can build his own 
individual future, the life insurance in- 
dustry will have him so closely linked 
with it that it will have no fears arising 
from activities of any crackpot in Wash- 
ington. 

“It would “seem then that plans should 
be laid whereby public relations and ad- 
vertising departments of the life insur- 
ance companies can, for the time be- 
ing, take the emphasis off of what in- 
surance plans we have for sale, but ad- 
vertise the opportunities that the col- 
lected funds of millions of policyholders 
held by the companies offer to the indi- 
vidual for setting up his own private 
business. The public acceptance of such 
a campaign, in my opinion, would go 
farther to build a firm foundation of 
public relations that no person or group 
of persons would dare to attack our 
industry.” 





The home office staff of the Farm Bu- 
reau Life, Columbus, Ohio, and its affil- 
iated companies received the top award 
for clerical and professional groups in 
the industrial safety campaign in Co- 
lumbus, having had a “no accident” rec- 


ord the last half of 1942. 





Hendershot and W. E. Jones 
Speakers at Round Table 


Nashville, June 16.—Wilfrid E. Jones, 
executive secretary, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, told the Southern 
Round Table today that thousands of 


women have been inducted into the life 
insurance production field, most of them 
in weekly premium selling, although they 
are selling lots of Ordinary insurance 
as well. 

“They are front door agents, too,” he 
said, “and not knocking on doors in back 
part of homes.” He cited the Sun Life 
of America as a company which is put- 
ting an unusually large number of women 
agents into the field. 

Lewis B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life, 
discussing wartime training of agents, 
said his own company has revitalized 
what it has. “We found in making a 
survey of our agents that sales procedure 
should be simplified.” At a conference 
last week of eighty-one Berkshire field 
representatives the company made a cat- 
alogue of needs. They fall into twenty- 
three under four major categories. These 
major categories are single purpose 
needs, program needs, all assets program 
business needs and collateral lives. In 
the single purpose needs are the cash 
need, clean-up fund, tax payments and 
mortgage redemption. Under income 
needs are those of salary continuance 
and income for the widow during de- 
pendency of the children, also educa- 
tional income and retirement income for 
the man himself. “We have to back up 
the man in the field and help him to 
help himself.” 

Agents are making the same number 
of calls, but they are selling more intel- 
ligently, making presentations more sim- 
ple and picking prospects more wisely. 

Roy S. Alexander, Volunteer State 
Life, also appeared on this panel, chair- 
man of which was O. P. Grant, Life & 
Casualty of Nashville. 





Wartime Prospecting Views 


By Southern Round Table 


Nashville, June 16—The Southern 
Round Table started today with a panel 
on “Wartime Prospecting.” Forrest R. 
Brauer, Home _ Beneficial, discussion 
leader, told of the shifting life insurance 
market, the present problem being se- 
lection of prospects in order to find who 
have money to pay premiums. He called 
women and farmers as growing in pros- 
pect fields. As is the case of many 
speakers in the business, he quoted 
Harper’s Bazaar editor Carmel Snow’s 
talk to the Eastern Round Table of the 
L. A. A. in New York recently to the 
effect that women are in business and 
advertising to stay. The income of 
farmers, he said, is 10% more than it 
was. As food is essential, millions of 
men will continue to work on farms, and 
therefore there is no lack of men on 
farms that agents can solicit. He 
sketched the field of workers in war in- 
dustry. He made a plea for more straight 
canvassing. 

John M. Ehle, Imperial Life, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., told of an insurance survey 
made of the company’s debits. Among 
other things it was found that more 
babies are born during wartime than at 
any other time in America. Many moth- 
ers are getting $12 a month dependency 
funds from the Government. Wives of 
service men get money from the Gov- 
ernment, but many of these women are 
working and are themselves prospects 
for insurance on themselves or their 
children or both. 

David J. Martino, Pan-American Life, 
told of his company’s direct mail plan 
based on names which agents circularize 
over a period of weeks and certain gifts 
such as bill folders and automatic pen- 
cils, which offers draw a large percent- 
age of replies. Incidentally, one new 
gift is a war ration book holder. Agents 
are charged seven and a half cents a 
name. The company guarantees to 
agents 20% replies. 
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Minn. Life Underwriters 
Get Treasury Dept. Awards 
Treasurer Department awards for dis- 
ed service were made to nineteen 


ee 
vical -; of the Minneapolis Association 
of Liic Underwriters by John S. Pills- 
pury, chairman of Hennepin County 
War | inance committee, at the associa- 
tion’: annual meeting last week. Headed 


py Edward H. Keating of the Equitable, 
the ; ueteen award winners were cited 
by Mr. Pillsbury as the nucleus of the 
ayroll savings sales organization 


rate 

‘whic! e said got ‘into action much ear- 
lier bere than elsewhere and has served 
as a model for many other cities besides 
consistently outselling most other com- 
munitics on a per capita basis. The pay- 
roll savings unit, he said, accounted for 


more than a third of all series E bond 
sales in the April drive and so helped 
ereatly to swell Hennepin County sales 
to 205% of quota. 

O Arnold, president of Northwest- 
ern National and chairman of the Min- 
nesota War savings committee, was a 
special guest and introduced Mr. Pills- 
bury. He cited figures from a recent 
survey by the association showing that 
150 Minneapolis life insurance men are 
in the armed services. Seven hundred 
and fifty have been blood donors and 
350 are in civilian defense, Red Cross 
work, women’s war services and other 
agencies allied to the war program. Paul 
Dunnavan, national trustee, reported on 
national association policies and progress. 

Those receiving citations are Howard 
L. DeVries, J. Walker Godwin, H. J. 
Greenwalt, O. I. Hertsgaard, Reed Hick- 
erson, Harold R. Kaufmann, Edward H. 
Keating, O. O. Knutson, Malcolm I. 
Lindsay, Ray Lynch, S. P. Miller, 
Charles E. Petillon, Carl Schlesselman, 
W. Wright Scott, J. D. Serrill, Robert 
FE. Shay, Ellis J. Sherman, Clarence A. 
Sticehm, Burton S. Vessey. 


Canadian Health Plan 


(Continued from Page 9) 





persons in respect of whom contributions 
are contemplated. 

“In the case of those who are unable 
to pay the full rate of contribution pre- 
scribed, we have noted with great in- 
terest the Advisory Committee’s pro- 
posal whereby a limiting rate of contri- 
bution is set as a percentage of the 
individual’s income, with the deficit made 
up by the employer in the first instance, 
otherwise by the state. This method 
produces a homogeneous system without 
anomalies, extending from the indigents 
at one end of the economic scale to 
those with ability to pay the full con- 
tribut on rate at the other. There is a 
uniform contribution in respect of every- 
one, with the employer or state taking 
up the slack where full ability to pay 
does not exist. 

“On the other hand, it has seemed to 
us Inconsistent and inadvisable that the 


method of dealing with cases where full 
ability to pay is lacking cng he made 
part the health insurance legislation 
Itsel rhe existence of inability to pay 
Isa ial and economic problem which 
secnis to be independent of and more 
lar- ching than the health insurance 
Man as such. Would it not be prefer- 
able io provide a compulsory uniform 
contribution rate within the health in 
sur plan, and then by suitable sepa- 
Tate islation to deal with the mech- 
anisn) whereby all or a portion of the 
con ition is made up in those cases 
Where full ability to pay does not exist? 


opinion such separate legislation 
‘ompletely remove from the, field 
lth insurance a problem which is 
ora different character and foreign to 
the k of providing adequate medical 
care. In addition, this same separate 
aI mn, which might be termed, for 
“Xall ie, a “Social Insurance Assistant 

uld quite properly be used with 
respect to other phases of social insur- 
ance which might otherwise require mod- 
n because of inability to pay. 


Incat 


Manpower Status 


(Continued from Page 1) 


war production the Committee has ex- 
cluded life insurance from its List and 
Index of Essential Activities.” 

2. Non-deferrable activities and occu- 
pations: 

In his statement of February 13th, 
Chairman McNutt referred to this group 
as follows: 

“We have another group which are 
not at all related to the War effort.” 
“The nondeferrable list simply defined 


the jobs and activities least directly 
necessary to our War effort.” 
In his letter to Colonel D’Olier of 


May Ist, 1943, Chairman McNutt said: 

“The life insurance industry was not 
included in the list of nondeferrable ac- 
tivities and occupations released Febru- 
ary 2, 1943.” 

3. Occupations and _ activities not 
placed in either list, among which is life 
insurance. 

In his statement of February 13th, 
Chairman McNutt referred to this group 
as follows: 

“In between these two, are millions 
and millions of useful civilian jobs which 
do not merit occupational deferment but 
are hardly likely ever to find their place 
on a nondeferrable list.” 

In the letter to Colonel D’Olier of 
Mav Ist, 1943, from Chairman McNutt, 
he said: 

“Tt is the desire of the Commission 
that persons engaged in activities and 
occupations which have not been includ- 
ed in the nondeferrable list remain on 
their present jobs until a specific need 
for a change has been indicated by 
officials of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion.” 


Text of McNutt’s Letter 
The full text of the letter quoted above 


from Chairman McNutt to Colonel 
D’Olier follows: 
“Washington, D.C., May 1, 1943. 


“Dear Mr. D’Olier: 

“This will acknowledge reecipt of the 
memorandum ig by the Manpow- 
er Committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents requesting that 
consideration be given to the inclusion 
of life insurance companies in the List 
of Essential Activities. 

“The War Manpower Commission’s 
Committee on Essential Activities gave 
careful consideration to life insurance 


Status of Insurance 
Explained by McNutt 


IN LETTER TO JAMES L. MADDEN 


Chairman of War Manpower Commission 
This Business Has Not Been Held 
Either Eessential or Nondeferrable 


The insurance business has not been 
classified by the War Manpower Com- 
mission as essential but it has not been 
listed by the Commission among non- 
deferrable occupations. This is the sub- 
stance of an explanation of the status 
of those engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness contained in a letter from Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, to James L. Madden, third 
vice president of Metropolitan Life, as 
chairman of the Insurance Department 
committee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. In his letter Mr. McNutt said: 

“In view of the nature of the cases 
which you presented to Mr. Appley the 
other day I feel it advisable to give you 
the following interpretation of the situ- 
ation you presented. Mr. Appley has 
discussed this with General Hershey and 
since we feel this is an accurate state- 
ment you may feel free to release cop- 
ies of it to representatives of the life 
insurance fraternity. 

“The War Manpower Commission’s 
Committee on Essential Activities has 
not included either life insurance as an 
activity or life insurance selling as an 
occupation in its List of Essential Ac- 
tivities. However, the committee clear- 
ly has excluded these activities and oc- 
cupations from its list of nondeferrable 
activities and occupations released Feb- 
ruary 2, 1943. 

“Tt is the wish of the War Man- 
power Commission that employes not 
engaged i in nondeferrable occupations re- 
main on their present jobs until spe- 
cific need for a change has been indi- 
cated by the Commission.” 


underwriting but because of the present 
manpower requirements of the armed 
forces and the needs of industries en- 
gaged in direct war production the Com- 
mittee has excluded life. insurance ser- 
vices from its List and Index of Essen- 
tial Activities. The life insurance in- 
dustry was not included in the list of 
nondeferrable activities and occupations 
released February 2, 1943. 


“Tt is the desire of the Commission 


Fifty Years With Provident Mutual 





John E. Watkin, purchasing agent, 
Provident Mutual Life, celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary of service with the 
company last month. He was _ photo- 
graphed at the dropleaf table given him 
by his associates in the purchasing de- 
partment, and sitting on the leather 


upholstered chair presented to him by 
other friends throughout the building. 
Mr. Watkin entered the company as 


an office boy in 1893; salary $3 a week. 
He was made assistant purchasing agent 
in 1910 and purchasing agent in 1927. 

It is not given to many people to 
serve for fifty years in the employ of 
any one company. Mr. Watkin has not 
only achieved that goal, but he is still 
sufficiently photogenic to model for Mr. 
Provident Policy Owner in the com- 
pany’s new series of insurance journal 
advertisements. 


Heads N. Y. Supervisors 





MURRAY APRIL 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York, at a luncheon meeting held 
Tuesday at the Plandome Country Club, 
Plandome, L. I., elected the following 
officers: President, Murray April, Han- 
cel Agency, Continental American; vice 
president, Arthur Sullivan, Bragg 
Agency, Guardian Life; secretary-treas 
urer, Charles Schiff, Kakoyannis Agency, 
Prudential. Members of the executive 
committee elected are: W. C. Smerling, 
chairman, Ed Allen, Paul Orr, A. Eisen, 
H. Reinis, Harry Ard, Adam Oberheim. 


that persons engaged in activities and 
occupations which have not been in- 
cluded in the nondeferrable list remain 
on their present jobs until a_ specific 
need for a change has been idicated by 
officials of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 
Members of Committee 

The Joint Committee on war man 
power situation and life insurance, con- 
sists of the following: Philip B. Hobbs, 
Chicago; Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Hart- 
ford, and Ralph W. Hoyer, Columbus, 
with Mr. Hobbs as chairman, for the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. Hon. Byron K. Elliott, Boston; 
O. J. Lacy, Sacramento; Lee J. Dough- 
erty, Los Angeles; A. J. McAndless, 
Fort Wayne; Julian Price, Greensboro, 
and John A. Stevenson, Philadelphia, 
with Judge Elliott as chairman, for the 
American Life Convention. James A. 
Fulton, New York; Col. Franklin 
D’Olier, Newark; George L. Harrison, 
New York: Alexander E. Patterson, New 
York; George Willard Smith, Boston, 
and L. Edmund Zacher, Hartford, with 
Mr. Fulton as chairman, for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott acted as gen- 
eral chairman of the Joint Committee. 
ELLIS & BLOHM AGENCY LEADS 

The Ellis & Blohm agency, Provident 
Mutual, Cincinnati, led all the agencies 
of the company in paid-for business for 
the month of May. C. Vivian Anderson 
led all agents of the company in paid 
for production. Thomas McNeil was 
the leader in paid-for lives. 

GEORGE A. SCHAEFER DEAD 

George A. Schaefer, formerly with the 
Western & Southern Life, died recent- 
ly in Cincinnati. Before his associa- 
tion with the Western and Southern, 
Mr. Schaefer was for many years an 
agent with the Metropolitan Life. 


McCLINTOCK WINS BOND 

T. T. McClintock, supervisor, field set 
vice, Ohio State Life, won the $25 war 
bond in the lucky number drawing at 
the recent convention of the H. & A. 
Conference in Chicago. Bond was pre- 
sented to him by Frank Matre, Western 
sales manager, A. M. Best & Co. 
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AGGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has shown aggressive lead- 
ership not only in the interests of busi- 
ness but for the whole people during the 
past year. Under the personable and 
penetrating Eric A. Johnston the na- 
tional chamber has been both vocal and 
effective during the Johnston adminis- 
tration and promises to continue so dur- 
ing another year of his presidency. 
Even the President of the United States, 
who has shown during his career evi- 
dence of an antipathy to business, took 
notice of a new leadership in the cham- 
ber when he invited Mr. Johnston to 
luncheon at the White House—the first 
U. S. Chamber head to be so honored— 
and is reputed to have said in greeting: 
“How did a likable young man like you 
ever get elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce.” 

The insurance business is particularly 
fortunate to have at the head of the 
Chamber’s Insurance Department James 
L. Madden, third vice president of Met- 
ropolitan Life, as chairman of its in- 
surance department committee. In re- 
appointing him for another year Presi- 
dent Johnston said: “The dynamic lead- 
ership which James L. Madden has giv- 
en to the work of the insurance depart- 
ment during the past year is assured for 
the coming year.” 

The insurance executives on the com- 
mittee directing activities in this field 
are men known for their sound execu- 
tive leadership, broad sense of the pub- 
lic interest as well as extensive business 
contact and experience. They represent 
all branches of insurance with back- 
grounds of banking, the law, and a wide 
variety of interests. 

At no time in the business history of 
this country have there been more com- 
plex problems confronting business men 
or a greater need for aggressive business 
leadership. The social insurance pro- 
grams, the “Beveridge” plans, which are 
to be a part of the post-war social or- 
der, can be realized and maintained only 
by a huge national income produced by 
full economic activity which is another 
way. of saying that these laudable ob- 
jectives of social advance cannot be 
without a high order of business initia- 


tive, management and leadership. If 
business is to furnish the means for the 
new social order by maintaining a high 
rate of business activity after the war, 
business management cannot be ham- 
strung at every turn by government in- 
terference with its normal functions. 





OUTLOOK FOR INTEREST RATES 

There are some who believe that the 
forces of inflation, particularly after the 
close of the war, will bring about a rise 
in interest rates. In this connection the 
views of Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance of New York University and 
rated an authority on the subject, are 
of interest. Speaking before the an- 
nual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks in New 
York recently, Dr. Nadler gave it as 
his opinion that money rates, particular- 
ly long-term money rates, will remain 
low and will not be higher than they 
are at present. 

With a post-war public debt of be- 
tween $250 billion to $300 billion and an 
annual debt service of $5 billion to $6 
billion, the Government cannot afford 
a higher rate than prevails now. The 
question arises if the threat of inflation 
continues to gain in force, would not 
the board of governors of the Federal 
Reserve System increase interest rates 
as a curb? Dr. Nadler’s view is that 
high money rates would merely exercise 
an adverse effect on high grade bonds, 
notably Government bonds, and there- 
fore on the refunding operations of the 
Treasury. By the end of the war 60% 
to 70% of total assets of financial in- 
stitutions of the country may consist 
of Government obligations. A sharp de- 
cline would have an adverse effect on 
those institutions and the Government’s 
refunding program. Financing the war 
and post-war needs transcends all other 
considerations in the national financial 
situation. 





Fred W. Guild, mortgage loan officer 
cf the New York Life, was named by 
Holcombe Ward, president of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, to the 
chairmanship of the public parks divi- 
sion of the U. S. L. T. A. Wartime Ten- 
nis Committee. This committee is na- 
tion-wide and is active in encouragng 
Red Cross benefit tournament play and 
developing public park facilities for the 
use of members of the armed forces, 
and defense workers. Mr. Guild, who 
has been president of the Vermont State 
Tennis Association for ten years, is a 
former Vermont State singles champion, 
and is the present holder of the Julian 
Myrick Trophy as winner of the singles 
tennis championship of the New York 
City Insurance Tennis League. 

* * * 


John H. Cato, Jr.. manager of R. S. 
Terrie Insurance Co., Petersburg, Va., 
has been elected president of the Peters- 
burg YMCA. He has been in the insur- 
ance business in Emporia and Richmond 


since 1919, moving to Petersburg in 1940. 














Robinson Studio 


WILFERD A. PETERSON 


Wilferd A. Peterson, director of ad- 
vertising service, the Jaqua Co., Grand 
Rapids, is the editor of the famous house 
organ, The Friendly Adventurer, so often 
quoted in the industrial world. It is 
published by Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
of Kalamazoo. Mr. Peterson has often 
spoken at national conventions of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
National Safety Congress and other or- 
ganizations, on the use of house publi- 
cations. 

x ok Ox 

Major W. L. Pierce, head of an agency 
at Christiansburg, Va. has completed 
fifty years in insurance and to mark the 
occasion representatives of the fire and 
casualty companies in the agency 
tendered him a testimonial dinner at 
the Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke on June 
8. They also presented him with a 
silver bowl as a token of their esteem 
and appreciation. There were twenty- 
five company men present, every com- 
pany in the office being represented. 
In some instances, several representa- 
tives of companies were present. Organ- 
ized in 1893, the agency has been con- 
tinuously in operation since then. The 
companies have been in the office vari- 
ating from twenty-one to fifty years. 
The Home of New York has been in the 
office since it was established. With 
Major Pierce at the dinner were two 
daughters and a son. One of the 
daughters, Mrs. Anna Massie, is asso- 
ciated with him in the agency business. 
Major Pierce has another son, Edwin L. 
Pierce, formerly associated with the 
agency, who is now an officer in the 
Army Air Corps. Despite his seventy- 
nine years Major Pierce insisted upon 
driving himself to Christiansburg after 
the dinner was over. 

* * x 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Life, as has 
been his custom for many years, played 
in the golf tournament of the United 
States Seniors last week coming in third 
in his Class A group of Seniors 75 years 
and over with a low net score of 158 
and a gross of 211. 

x * x 

Galen Pearsons has resigned as field 
supervisor for the Fred L. Gray Co. of 
Minneapolis to join the American Red 
Cross and he is stationed at Fort Bliss, 
Fl Paso, Texas. ‘ 

Marion Wilson of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, who joined the WAVES, is now 
an ensign in charge of recruiting for 
the WAVES in Los Angeles and neigh- 
boring towns. 





Robert L. Jones of New York, «eneral 
agent emeritus of the State Mutu:! Life, 
and Mrs. Jones, will celebrate their gold- 
en wedding anniversary June 2) Mr. 
Jones, for many years treasurer °f the 
National Association of Life Unde rwrit- 
ers, will also celebrate sixty-one years 
in life insurance next week. 

a 


Samuel S. Hall, Jr., of Boston, finan- 
cial vice president of the New Fugland 
Mutual Life, has been elected a trustee 
of Mount Holyoke College. 

* * * 


Herbert H. Hauge, formerly with the 
Hauge Insurance agency of Des Moines, 
has been raised to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel in the army. He is stationed at 
Brownwood, Texas. He was graduated 
a year ago from the command and gen- 
eral staff school at Leavenworth, Kan. 

x * x 


Frank !. McGraw, who retired as un- 
derwriting secretary of the Bankers Life, 
Des Moines, May 1, after twenty-five 
years service, was unanimously elected 
a life member of the Home Office Un- 
derwriters Association at its recent an- 
nual convention in New York. 

x * x 


John A. McNulty, who in civil life 
is manager of the Prudential at 150I 
Broadway, New York City, has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel in the 
United States Army. He is a West 
Pointer and after Pearl Harbor entered 
active service with rank of captain. 

x * x 


Mary Garnett Tillinghast, eighteen 
year old daughter of Leslie F. Tilling- 
hast, assistant secretary of the Great 
American Indemnity Co., has won a 
scholarship to Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio, which she will enter in the fall. 
Miss Tillinghast was graduated from the 
Teaneck (N. J.) High School in June. 
She won the scholarship by reason of 
her high scholastic standing and through 
a competitive examination. 

oe os 


I. V. Lessack, local agent of Union 
City, N. J., who served in World War | 
at General Pershing’s headquarters at 
Chaumont, France, now has two sons 
in the service. Arthur J. Lessack, an 
aviation cadet, is stationed at (Geneva 
College, Beaver Falls, Pa. and Norman 
A. Lessack is attached to a medical 
training outfit and stationed at Camp 
Pickett, Va. 

a a 

Lieutenant Colonel John F. Johns, 
since 1936 superintendent of agencies 
eastern division, Reliance Life, has been 
assigned: to officer procurement for Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
with headquarters in Columbus, ©. He 
reported to his new assignment, June 14. 
from Pittsburgh where he has_ been 
with the Third Service Command, officer 
procurement. 

* * ® 


H. Carlyle Freeman, assistant {) Vic’ 
President W. J. Sieger of Bankers Na: 
tional Life, is the new editor of “!’olicy- 
sales,” the monthly house organ «i this 
company. He succeeds Emil Kaselitz, 
who has been called to the Arm». Mr 
Kaselitz has been a hard-working mem- 
ber of the Bankers National agency sta! 
and he will be missed at the home ol 
fice. The role of editor gives Mr I'ree 
man added responsibilities whic!) he ' 
well equipped to assume. He is 2/50 0" 
the editorial board of the Montcl:ir Po 
lice Reserve’s Gazette. 

* * 

Arthur Swedeen of Winona, Nin. 2 
representative of the Mutual Jie of 
New York, has been elected p esiden! 
of the Winona Junior Chamber o' Com 
merce, an affiliate of the United States 
Junior Chamber. 
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Commissioners’ Faneuil Hall Talks 


Holding the concluding session of the 
Commissioners Convention in Faneuil Hall, 
soston, made everybody happy. At that 
session the new officers were elected and 
never at a Commissioners Convention—or 
any other insurance convention—were there 
so many seconding speeches, Reason for 
this was obvious. The Commissioners took 
advantage of the opportunity of talking in 
one of America’s most historic assembly 
rooms. It was something that they could 
tell their grandchildren about in the years 
to come. Glory is fleeting, and why not 
grab some of it when you can? 

And as the Commissioners stood on their 
feet they must have got a thrill out of the 
thought of the great patriots of the Revo- 
lution who had made stirring addresses in 
this same room. The Hall was presented 
to the city of Boston by Faneuil, a patriot 
and merchant, in the early half of the 
eighteenth century. It was partly destroyed 
some years later, but reconstructed in its 
present shape about the middle of that cen- 
tury. The hall is on the second floor. The 
first floor is a market and surrounding it 
at present are the famous markets and 
oyster houses of Boston. 

Many of the Commissioners and _ their 
wives saw Concord and Lexington last 
week and other shrines of the Revolution. 
One of the interesting experiences of some 
at the convention was to ride around the 
city in a coach or other horse-drawn ve- 
hicle. There were numerous horse-drawn 
sightseeing trips. 

* ok x 


Why Saltonstall Reappointed 
Harrington 

It was a great week for Charles Frank 
Joseph Harrington, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner, the climax of which was his elec- 
tion as president of the Commissioners’ As- 
sociation. He was chairman of several 
committees during the convention, and 
worked hard. To a discussion of his In- 
surance Commissioner, Governor Saltonstall 
devoted a large part of his opening re- 
marks at the banquet, the big social event 
of the week, As he is a Republican and 
Harrinezton a Democrat, he explained why 
he decided that Harrington should continue 
in the office instead of appointing a Re- 
publican. “It was principally because the 
men ai this head table informed me em- 
phaticslly that they wanted him,” he said. 
At the head table were the presidents of 
all the Boston insurance companies as well 
as heals of the agents’ and brokers’ asso- 


clations. The Governor thought that they 
knew good Commissioner when they saw 
him le had every confidence that Har- 


ring 
MIssic 


was doing a good job. The Com- 
r sometimes wrote long letters to 
the Guvernor about insurance. “I do not 
unders'snd them as insurance has so many 
angles ‘hat it is beyond me, but I am will- 
Ing to take Frank’s word for it. I know 
he knows what he is talking about and that 
the in‘crests of the public and the insur- 
ance business are protected,” the Governor 
Comni: nted, As Harrington was also praised 
by the chairmen of the insurance commit- 
tees oi both the Massachusetts Senate and 
House, the events began to affect him emo- 




















tionally and when he arose in Feneuil Hall 
after being elected he had a difficult time 
in not breaking down. 

One unusually deep impression which the 
Commissioners carried away from Boston 
was that made by the personality of the 
Massachusetts Governor. The latter is a 
rare combination—he stands well with 
every shade of political opinion in Boston 
and throughout the state. Whether ances- 
tors came over in the seventeenth century 
from England or in the last century from 
Ireland. Saltonstall has won them all The 
conservatives and the liberals both hold 
hu im inga regaid, Cultured, witty, friend- 
ly, his family dating far back, he also has 
broad social views; at the same time he 
thinks that private initiative is an essential. 
He does not want too much Government 
aid, but wants it used, if needed. Post- 
war must see unity of Government, state, 
municipality and private enterprise if the 
principles of the republic are to continue 
to dominate American lives. 

* * x 


Hartford Affair for U. S. Chamber 
Insurance Managers 

Paul L. Hardesty, manager, insurance 
division, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., and 'H. E. Hilton, assistant manager, 
stopped in Hartford before returning to 
Washington from the Commissioners Con- 
vention at Boston. There they were given 
a dinner by leading members of the Hart- 
ford insurance fraternity, arrangements for 
which were made by Guy E. Beardsley, 
vice president of Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Co. Among those attending the affair were 
Esmond Ewing, vice president of Travelers 
Fire, and Frazar Wilde, president of Con- 
necticut General, both members of the in- 
surance committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S.; Gilbert Kingan, U. S. 
manager of London & Lancashire; James 
Lee Loomis, president, Connecticut Mutual ; 
C. C. Gardiner, president of Hartford 
Steam Boiler; C. S. Kremer, president, and 
W. S. Vanderbilt, secretary, Hartford Fire; 


Wilson C. Jainsen, vice president, Hartford 
A. & L.; Colonel Frank D. Layton, presi 
dent, National Fire; W. Ross McCain, pres- 
ident, Aetna (Fire); Arthur M. Collens, 
president, Phoenix Mutual; J. K. Hooker, 
kK. L. Perrin and Stanley F. Withe, Aetna 
Affiliated Companies; J. H. Vreeland, U. S. 
manager, Scottish Union & National; B. N. 
Carvalho, president, Northeastern, and W. 
A. Dower, vice president, Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Hardesty told of the activities of 
the Chamber’s insurance department and 
outlined its program for next few months; 
described work of Chamber as a whole 
and told of the importance of post-war 
planning by insurance. 

ae 


Congressman Kennedy Wants New 
Cabinet Post Created 

Congress is constantly passing bills af- 
fecting industry. When those bills come 
to the President for consideration there 
is no cabinet officer charged with the 
particular duty of presenting the in- 
dustry’s viewpoint to the President be- 
fore taking action. For that, and 
other reasons, Congressman Martin J. 
Kennedy, New York insurance broker, 
believes there should be a Secretary of 
Industry and he has introduced some 
bills having to do with creation of the 
office. 

If there were a Secretary of Industry 
it would make eleven men in the cabinet. 
In a radio talk about his new bills Con- 
gressman Kennedy says that the first 
cabinet post created was that of Secre- 
tary of State in July, 1789, about a year 
after the ratification of the Constitution. 
During the next three or four months 
the posts were created of Secretary of 
War, Secretary of the Treasury, Post- 
master General and Attorney General. 
In 1798 the office of Secretary of the 
Navy came into being. It was not for 
another half century that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was created, and 
forty years later came the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Department of Labor and Com- 
merce—which constitutes the groups be- 
tween which industry falls—was set up 
in 1903 and was intended to deal with 
the Patent Office, and Bureaus of 
Weather, of the Census and of Stand- 
ards. At present time it includes such 
government activities as RFC, Defense 
Plant Corporation, Defense Supplies 
Corporation, Metals Reserve Co., Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., RFC Mortgage Co.. 
Export-Import Bank of Washington and 
the War Damage Corporation “as well 
as the care of the seal herds of the 
Pribilof Islands of Alaska and the light- 
houses in the Gulf of Mexico.” ; 

Thirty years ago the Department of 
Labor was declared a separate entity 
from that of Commerce. The Secretary 
of Labor has under her immediate juris- 
diction the U. S. Conciliation Service, 
Division of Labor Standards, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contract Division, the 
Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bu- 
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reau—but not one assigned to 
represent industry. 

“And, as a matter of fact,” says Mr. 
Kennedy in his radio talk, “no legislative 
definition of labor itself within the De 
partment has ever been made up to 
this very minute. It is plain to see that 
the affairs of industry have outgrown 
the attentions of any existing Depart- 
ment under which they could possibly 
have found themselves in earlier days, 
and should now be given the required 
specialized and sympathetic attention 
they deserve in a Department of Indus 
try. 

“It is not the intention of my legisla- 
tive proposal to place a dictator over in 
dustry. The Secretary of Industry should 
act as a spokesman for industry in the 
Government. There will be no conflict 
or duplication of authority either with 
the Department of Labor or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The purpose of the 
office would be for the compromise of 
any misunderstanding because I feel 
industry to be such a vital part of our 
democratic scheme of life I hope to pro 
vide the impetus for giving industry the 
opportunity of equal—not greater—voice 
along with labor and commerce. The 
post of Secretary of Industry would pro 
vide intelligent and analytical contact be- 
tween industry and the President himself 
for the purpose of studying and report 
ing the problems of industry all over the 
country. The Secretary of Industry must 
be a man of ability, practical experience, 
sound judgment and great courage.” 

Congressman Kennedy offers 
names of men he thinks are qualified 
for the post. They are Bernard Baruch, 
Ellsworth Bunker, John A. Coleman, 
Frank Gannett, Basil Harris, Frederick 
E. Hasler, Noel Becker, William Jeffers, 
Eric Johnston, Henry J. Kaiser, Donald 
Nelson, Frederick Williamson. 

* * + 


Noyes Buys Large Plot on William 
Street for Post War Improvement 
Charles F. Noyes personally has pur- 

chased for his own account in an all 

cash transaction the blockfront on the 
easterly side of William Street from 

Beekman to Spruce Street, New York 

City, comprising over 30,000 square feet 

of ground. The New York Telephone 

Co., represented by Brown, Wheelock, 

Harris, Stevens, Inc., was the seller. 

The parcel was accumulated in 1929 at a 

cost of nearly $1,400,000 and in addition 

to the William Street blockfront in 

cludes 40-48 Beekman Street and 26-32 

Spruce Street. 

All buildings were demolished except 
32 Spruce Street which is leased to the 
I. Friedman Leather Co. Since demol 
ishing all the buildings the ground has 
been leased to Moses Lazarus for park- 
ing purposes. Frontages: 192 feet on 
William Street, 144 feet on Beekman 
Street and 169 feet on Spruce Street. 

Assessed for taxes at $625,000 and one 
short block from the Royal Building, 
covering the entire block William Street, 
Fulton Street, Gold Street and Ann 
Street. 

The three other Fulton Street corners 
are owned and occupied by prominent 
insurance interests, all of whom obtained 
their locations through the Noyes or 
ganization. The Aetna Life Group owns 
the property occupying the blockfront 
opposite the Royal Building. The Fidel 
ity & Deposit and the Northern Assur 
ance have the two other Fulton Street 
corners. These three properties are 
managed by the Noyes organization. The 
property just purchased by Mr. Noyes 
will be held free and clear of mortgage 
and the purchase was made strictly for 
after the war improvement. 

This is the fourth large property of 
this type purchased by Mr. Noyes for 
his personal account or for his daughter, 
Mrs. Duncan M. Findlay. 

Real estate commentators and follow- 
ers have commented on Mr. Noyes’ pur 
chases and particularly a statement he 
made some time ago. Mr. Noyes then 
said: “It requires no courage to buy real 
estate at these low prices but it does 
take courage when prices are three or 
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some 
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Committees Appointed 
By National Board 


THREE NEW CHAIRMEN NAMED 
1. C Lewis Minds Commvedion of Sulbl- 
ings, J. F. Gilliams Fire Prevention, 


G. P. Crawford Origin of Fires 





Three standing committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters will 
have new chairmen during the coming 
year, it is announced by John M. Thom- 
as, president of the board. 

Ludwig C. Lewis, vice president of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, becomes chairman of the 
committee on construction of buildings. 
John F. Gilliams, vice president of the 
Camden Fire, is the new chairman of the 
committee on fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards. G. P. Crawford, pres- 
ident of the Glens Falls, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
statistics and origin of fires. 

The executive committee will elect its 
chairman for the coming year when it 
holds its organization meeting on June 
24. 

Following is a complete list of stand- 
ing committees and their personnel: 

Actuarial Bureau 

Chairman, H. C, Conick, New York; James 
Wyper, Hartford; A, R. Phillips, New York; 
Harold Junker, New York; George P. Williams, 
San Francisco; K. B. Hatch, Philadelphia; Wil- 
liam M. Frink, New York; R. L. Tanner, New 
York; Ronald R. Martin, New York; Ivan 
Escott, New York; Herman Ambos, Newark; 
William F. Dooley, New York; R. P. Barbour, 
New York; Bradford Smith, Jr., Philadelphia; 
H. R. Tomlinson, Hartford; W. J. Reynolds, 
New York; W, A. Seaver, Watertown. 

Committee on Adjustments 

Chairman, Harry F, Ogden, Baltimore; H. A. 
Clark, Chicago; J. C. Harding, Chicago; Vernon 
Hall, New York; H. J. Wyatt, New York; F. 
S. Lindsay, Newark; George D. Vail, New 
York; Thomas F. Buchanan, Hartford; John 
G, Loose, New York; J. D. Lester, New York; 
Malcolm G. Wight, Hartford; Perrin C. Coth- 
ran, Hartford; M. H. Grannatt, New York; 
Oswald Tregaskis, New York; W. Ross McCain, 
Hartford; E. D. Patton, New York; C. L. 
Miller, Hartford; J. K. Hooker, Hartford; H. 
W. Miller, New York; F. E. Potter, New York; 


G. L. Scott, New York; C, A. Dosdall, St. 
Paul; I. Lloyd Greene, Boston; H. Clyde Ed- 
mundson, San Francisco; Robert D. Safford, 


Hartford. 


Conference Committee With Other 
Insurance Companies 
Chairman, Laurence E. Falls, Newark; F, W. 
Koeckert, New York; O. E. Lane, Philadelphia; 
W. Ross MrCain, Hartford; W. H. Koop, New 
York 


Committee on Construction of Buildings 


Chairman, Ludwig C, Lewis, Philadelphia; 
George W. Swallow, Manchester; S. M. Buck, 
Chicago; Grant Bulkley, Springfield; Walter 
Meiss, New York; W. Perdue Johnson, New 
Haven; A. E. Gilbert, New York; R. T. Sween- 
ey, Hartford; R. H. Griffith, San Francisco; 
John <A. Forrestel, New York; John F. Gil- 
liams, Camden; Lawrence J. Tillman, New 


York; E, L. Mulvehill, New York; Olaf Nor- 


deng, Hartford; L. G. Feyen, San Francisco. 


Committee on Finance 

Chairman, R, A. Corroon, New York; B. M. 
Culver, New York; F. W. Koeckert, New York; 
John R. Cooney, Newark; David G. Wakeman, 
New York; Paul B. Sommers, Newark; F. D. 
Layton, Hartford; George C. Long, Jr., Hart- 
ford; C, S. Kremer, Hartford; Fred A. Hub- 
hard, New York; Henry R. Hedge, Boston, 


Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Standards 
Chairman, John F, Gilliams, Camden; C, W. 


Philadelphia; F. N, Belgrano, Jr., 
McVay, Le Roy, Ohio; 
Falls; W. E. Maynard, 
Countryman, San Francisco; 
William B. Rearden, 


Johnson, 
San Francisco; C, D, 
R. S. Buddy, Glens 
Providence; R. L. 


A. F. Powrie, Chicago; 


Ashby 


Hartford; 
P. Walther, New York; 
Harold F, Mills, San Francisco; W. A. Hebert, 


Newark; H. 
E. Hill, New York; F. 


B. Collamore, 


Springfield; Gilbert Kingan, Hartford; J. H. 
Vreeland, Hartford; E. W. Hotchkin, New 
York; Philip S. Brown, Hartford; George H. 


Duxbury, New York. 


Committee on Incendiarism and Arson 

Chairman, W. Ross McCain, Hartford; C. V. 
Meserole, New York; A. R. Phillips, New York; 
E. A. Henne, Chicago; Ray Decker, San Fran- 
cisco; Edward W. Elwell, New York; W. B. 
Cruttenden, Springfield; Archibald Kemp, New- 
ark; J. H. McCormick, Hartford; A. R. Wil- 
liam Wang, New York; John C. Bunyan, San 
Francisco; H. F. Ellen, New York; William 
M. Frink, New York; Ludwig C. Lewis, Phila- 
delphia; C. D. Lasher, San Francisco; Harry 
G, Casper, New York; T, J. Irvine, New York; 
Edward A. Larner, Boston; B. B. Gracey, Hart- 
ford, 


Committee on Laws 

Chairman, George C. Long, Jr., Hartford; 
J. C. Harding, Chicago; C. F. Shallcross, New 
York; Laurence E. Falls, Newark; H. A, Clark, 
Chicago; J. M. Haines, New York; Jesse S. 
Phillips, New York; W. Ross McCain, Hartford; 
Ronald R. Martin, New York; S. T. Maxwell, 
Hartford; B. M. Culver, New York; F. C. 
White, Hartford; Charles R. Page, San Fran- 
cisco; H, A. Yates, Pittsburgh, Chris D, Sheffe, 
New York; Charles A. Craft, San Francisco; 
John A. Diemand, Philadelphia; Charles A. 
Loughin, New York; O, E. Lane, Philadelphia; 
C. F. Codere, St. Paul; Edward C. Stone, Bos- 
ton; Olin L. Brooks, New York; Esmond Ew- 
ing, Hartford; H. R, Waite, Watertown; H. 
C. Conick, New York. 

Committee on Maps 

Chairman, A. E. Heacock, New York; Charles 
H. Roloson, Jr., Baltimore; Alfred A. Moser, 
New York; Henry P. Whitman, Hartford; O. 
C. Gleiser, New York; C, E, Allan, San Fran- 
cisco; Jesse M, Waller, Hartford; C. J. Schrup, 
Dubuque, Iowa; B. N. Carvalho, Hartford; S. 
P. Rodgers, Philadelphia; Clem E. Wheeler, 
Chicago; H. F. Ellen, New York; A. H. Witt- 
hohn, New York. 


Committee on Membership 

Chairman, J. M. Haines, New York; W. H. 
Koop, New York; F, W. Koeckert, New York; 
H. R. Waite, Watertown; Rodney Davis, New 
York; John R. Cooney, Newark; Paul B. Som- 
mers, Newark; R. M. Anderson, Hartford; J. 
Lester Parsons, New York; James Wyper, Hart- 
ford; R, P. Barbour, New York. 


Committee on Public Relations 


Chairman, Esmond Ewing, Hartford; J. C. 


HONORED BY CRUM & FORSTER 





Richard Meserole, Richard Evers and 
Elmer Dunn Celebrate 25th Anni- 
versaries With Organization 
Richard Meserole, New York metro- 
politan manager for Crum & Forster; 
Richard Evers, an underwriter in the 
metropolitan department, and Elmer 
Dunn, veteran map clerk, were all hon- 
ored on their twenty-fifth anniversaries 
with the organization at a luncheon 
given recently at the Block Hall Club 
on South William Street. Messrs. Mes- 
erole and Dunn completed a quarter of 
century of service on June 3, while Mr. 
Evers will round out twenty-five years 
on July 1. All three guests of honor 
were presented with handsome watches 
and chains. Harold Junker, vice presi- 
dent and director of Crum & Forster, 
acted as toastmaster and twenty-eight 

persons were in attendance. 

Mr. Meserole has served as metropoli- 
tan manager for two years. Prior to 
that he was manager of the brokerage 
production department for a year, a post 
he had also held from 1932 to 1935. 
Following that for two years he served 
in the Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast, and the next two years were spent 
traveling the Eastern states. 





Harding, Chicago; Guy E. Beardsley, Hartford; 
Joy Lichtenstein, San Francisco; John A. North, 
Hartford; George H. Duxbury, New York; 
Harry F. Ogden, Baltimore; H. A, Yates, Pitts- 
burgh; H. W. Miller, New York; Walter F. 
Beyer, New York; Laurence E, Falls, Newark; 
Peter J. Berry, New Haven; J. Victor Herd, 
New York; J. H. Hines, Atlanta; C. C, Han- 
nah, San Francisco; Bradford Smith, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; C. A, Nottingham, New York. 


Committee on Statistics and Origin 
of Fires 

Chairman, G, P. Crawford, Glens Falls; Mor- 
ton T. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; W. F. Kramer, 
Dayton, Ohio; Theodore Plessner, New York; 
Edwin G. Seibels, Columbia, S. C.; E, E. 
Soenke, Davenport, Iowa; Wm. N. Payne, Jr., 
Washington, D. C.; Wm. M. Hoffman, Wash- 
ington, D, C.; Jesse B. White, Providence; Olin 
L. Brooks, New York; William Deans, San 
Francisco, 

Committee on Uniform Accounting 

Chairman, D. R. Ackerman, New York; W. H. 
Emes, New York; Gilbert Kingan, Hartford; 
J. J. Magrath, New York; Albert N, Butler, 
New York; W. L. Maillot, New York; R. T. 
Sweeney, Hartford; R. C. Angus, New York; 
A E, Heacock, New York; Garrison Lowe, Hart- 
ford; H. H. Schulte, New York; Charles W. 
Makin, Camden; Ray B. Duboc, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Edward W. Elwell, New York; Elliott 
Middleton, New York. 








NOTICE 


In order to prevent delays in delivery of mail to this office the Post 
Office Department has requested us to notify all correspondents to use 
the Postal Unit Numbering System in addressing mail to us, as follows: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, 


New York 7, N. Y. 





Will all subscribers kindly notify us of their Postal Unit Number 
so that we can correct our records accordingly to facilitate 
delivery of copies of The Eastern Underwriter. 








Cincinnati Association 
Amends Brokerage ule 


ADOPTS MORE LIBERAL PLAN 
Under New Rule, Resident Agent Re. 
tains Not Less Than 10% Commission: 

5% on Pool Business 








The Cincinnati Fire Underwriti:s As. 
sociation has adopted an amend «nt to 
its constitution to provide a more |iberal 
division of commissions with nov-resj- 
dent brokers on business whic! nop- 
residents control in Cincinnati and Ham- 
ilton County, Ohio. 

Secretary Joseph F. Schweer {the 
association has advised members that all 


companies represented in their avencies 
should be notified of the amendment 
which is designed to assist conipanies 
represented by them in obtaining busi- 
ness in the city and county from non- 
resident brokers. The amendment was 
adopted unanimously at the meeting of 
the association June 10. 

Under the old rule, 10% was the maxi- 
mum of commission allowable by mem- 
bers to non-resident brokers. Under the 
new rule, the situation is reversed and 
the Cincinnati agent retains not less 
than 10%, with certain exceptions in- 
cluding business written through com- 
pany pools on which the resident agent 
retains less than that percentage. Fol 
lowing is the new section of the con- 
stitution: 

Percentages of Commissions 

“Such member (non-resident agent) 
shall agree that all business that he may 
control on risks located in Hamilton 
Coynty, Ohio, shall be placed with mem- 
bers of this association and the member 
with whom such business is placed shall 
retain the following percentages of com- 
mission: 

“(a) Not less than 5% on risks under 
control of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board and on risks written by the West- 
ern Factory Insurance Association and/or 
the Western Sprinkled Risk Association 
under Superior Form. 

“(b) All but 10% on risks that derive 
their principal source of income from 
residents of metropolitan Cincinnati, ex- 
cept as provided for under paragraph (a). 

“(c) All but 10% on risks requiring the 
performance of any service by the coun- 
tersigning member other than issuing or 
countersigning the policy, except as pro- 
vided for under paragraph (a). 

“(d) Not less than 10% on all other 


TISkS: 





N. Y. C. Pond Blue Goose 
Annual Meeting June 23 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its annual meeting and election 
of officers next Wednesday evening, June 
23, at Willy’s Restaurant on William 
Street. The meeting will start at 5:30 
p.m. Most Loyal Gander Robert Moore 
will preside. Dinner will follow the bust- 
ness meeting and the evening will be 
given over to good fellowship. 





Fire Prevention Week 


To Be Observed Oct. 3-9 


Fire Prevention Week will be ol erved 
throughout the nation during th: week 
of October 3-9. Because of the iniport 


ance of fire defense to war pro uctiol 
and civilian security, the U. S. Or ice 0 
Civilian -Defense is calling upon every 
one to do their part in making the occa- 
sion an important contribution ‘0 the 
conduct of the war on the home front 





FLEMING DIRECTOR OF A. ™. A. 

Reginald Fleming of Marsh ¢ Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., New York, who hs, Jus! 
completed two years as vice president 
of the American Management <\ssocl@ 
tion in charge of the insurance ¢:visiol, 
was elected a director of the A. M. A 
at the annual meeting this week. 
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National Association of Insurance Women at Milwaukee 





National Board Engineers Geared 
To Assist Nation’s War Efforts 


FS. Dauwalter, assistant general man- 


ager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. speaking before the annual 
meetiny of the National Association of 


Women at Milwaukee, June 


sul € 
i tol’ how the committees on fire pre- 
vention and engineering standards and 
on con-truction of buildings are geared 
to assist the government in the war 


effort, with National Board engineers on 
the National Board payroll maintained 
in the War and Navy Departments in 
Washington. 

Mr Dauwalter said that in the years 
he was in the insurance business before 
becoming associated with the Nati onal 
Joard, he had thought of it as “an or- 
ganization of top executives in the fire 
insurance business doing a useful job 
for the business and for the country as 
a whole but, nevertheless, rather far re- 
moved from my own particular sphere.” 
It was his purpose to break down such 
an idea and to show how everybody en- 
gaged in the fire insurance business has 
a personal stake in the National Board. 


Origin and History 


He touched briefly on the origin and 
history of the National Board and its 
present method of operation through its 
thirteen standing committees, all respon- 
sible to the executive committee which 
serves as a balance wheel for the en- 
tire organization. 

The fire prevention and engineering 
standards and construction of buildings 
committees, he said, are the backbone 
of the National Board. Organized ef- 
forts along fire protection and fire pre- 
vention methods stemmed from the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871, he said, and were 
constantly stimulated by repeated con- 
flagrations which followed. 

“In their present form,” said Mr. Dau- 
walter, “the organized efforts of these 
committees are largely the outgrowth of 
the Baltimore fire of 1904, following 
which the committee on fire prevention 
and engineering standards undertook 
survey of fire hazards in leading cities 
Sromshont the country. The survey of 
San Francisco actually ‘predicted every- 
thing about the conflagration of 1906 
except the date, six months before the 
event, and similarly, the turn has been 
called on other severe conflagrations 
long in advance of their happening.” 


400 Cities Surveyed 


Mr. Dauwalter said that today more 
than 400 cities are surveyed by members 
of the engineering staff, more than fifty 
standards have been set up and modern 
fire prevention ordinances have been 

| and towns. The 


furnished to the cities 
committee also works closely with other 


Organizations, such as the American 
Hospital Association and the American 
Medical Association in reducing hazards 


in he spitals. Turning to the wartime 
activitics of this commttee, Mr. Dau- 
walter said: 

“Tn vartime the work of this commit- 
tee is particularly important. Since the 
fall of 1940, advisory bureaus on fire 
Protection and fire prevention manned 
by N onal Board engineers on Na- 
tonal Board pavroll have been main- 
fained in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in Washington for the purnose 
Ol salccuarding the lives of our armed 
fore: ind the materials required for 


bring victory to our arms. 
. Contribute to Knowledge 

due publications as Safeguarding In- 
estty, Safeguarding Grain Against Fire, 
st ding Cotton Against Fire, Safe- 
pte Waterfront Properties have 
3 immeasurably to the knowl- 
tion those charged with the protec- 
reed ‘vital materials. And the co- 
Peration the National Board has re- 


Celver t ‘ 
Siege (rom insurance board and bu- 
aus 


It po 


iroughout the country has made 
ble for the fire insurance busi- 


DAUWALTER 


ness to render a service to our nation 


in wartime that could not otherwise 
have been provided.” 

As for the stake every insurance agent 
has in the National Board, Mr. Dauwal- 
ter said that the average of only one- 
quarter of 1% of premiums collected is 
required for maintenance of the National 
30ard and the cost of its operations rests 
lightly on premiums collected. The cost, 
therefore, he said, imposes no serious 
competitive barrier in the sale of insur- 
ance but provides a great deal of worth- 
while sales ammunition. 

The small amount of premium income 
that goes to maintenance of the National 
3oard, he said, has been returned many 
times over in the form of reduced costs 
for fire insurance to the public generally. 


Fire Loss Reduction 


“The National Board,” he said, “can- 
not and does not claim that it zh: it 
alone is responsible for the constant re- 
duction in fire losses and consequent 
reduction in fire insurance rates. But 
it is significant that during the per‘od 
from 1900 to 1910, when its committee 
on fire prevention and engineering stand- 
ards first launched its organized activi- 
ties in their present form, fire losses on 
the average amounted to 65 cents fo- 
each $100 of property value insured, and 
the public was required to pay $1.15 on 
the average for each $100 of insurance 
purchased. 

“In contrast, the average rate for fire 
insurance in 1941 amounted to only 66 
cents a hundred, only one cent more 
than the loss cost alone from 1900 to 
1910. The constant reduction in rates 
that has occurred since the beginning 
of this century significantly has paral- 
leled the growth in activities of our Com- 
mittee on Fire Prevention and Engineer- 
ing Standards, and you and your offices 
today are selling your policyholders not 
only better bargains in fire insurance, 
but a degree of safetv for their lives 
and property that could not exist if this 
activity had never been undertaken.” 

Mr. Dauwalter said that without the 
cooperation of the public these results 
could not have been accomplished in 
any substantial measure, but the poten- 
tial of public cooperation has scarcely 
been tapped. In an effort to awaken 
the public consciousness to the impor- 
tance of fire protection and fire preven- 
tion, Mr. Dauwalter said, the committee 
on public relations not onlv engages in 
advertising but in a great deal of work 
of an educational nature, realizing that 
in education alone lies the basis for 
future progress and that ‘much of this 








education must be conducted through 
insurance agents and their employes. 
Prepares Textbook 

He told of the several actiivties of 
an educational nature in which the Na- 
tional Board is engaged and of its nu- 
merous publications saying that it has 
in preparation, now nearing completion, 
an elementary text on fire insurance 
which will be made available to every- 
one who is interested. Through member- 
ship in such organizations as the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the 
National Industrial Information Com- 
mittee and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, said Mr. Dau- 
walter, the National Board is seeking 
to create a better understanding of the 
fire insurance business and the part it 


plays on the national economic stage. 
In conclusion, he said: 

“But these activities are necessarily 
so broad that they cannot reach every 
man, woman and child in our country 
unless you help us in the job. Yours 
are the every-day contacts that provide 
opportunities to tell our story to the 
public, to seek the public’s cooperation 
in what we are trying to accomplish. 
The friends you make in your offices, 
or over a game of bridge, should all 
know the constructive job the insurance 
business has done and is doing, but 
only you can make that possible. You 
have a definite stake not only in the 
National Board, but in the insurance 
business. We hope that you will fulfill 
your mission.” 


Pres. Doyle Reports 24 New Clubs, 
With 1,990 Members, Added in Year 


Despite many problems raised by the 
war, the National Association of Insur- 
ance Women has continued to expand 
during the last year, President Ada V. 
Doyle stated in her report presented to 
the fourth annual meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wis., this week. The total membership 
is now 4,591 members. Twenty-four new 
clubs have been added to the roster with 
a total of 1,990 members. The clubs rep- 
resent several states, including seven new 
ones. Seventeen states are still without 
representation in the National Associa- 
tion. Banded together, said Mrs. Doyle, 

“in a single unity of purpose we can ac- 
complish much for the women in insur- 
ance and for the uplift of the business 
itself.” 

President Doyle, who resides in Cald- 
well, N. J., paid many fine tributes to 
the women who have shared administra- 
tion of the organization during the last 
y€ar, saying in part: 

“Dependable, courageous, efficient—we 
are fitting ourselves for the strenuous 
days which lie still farther ahead. I am 
sure that what we have done this year 
in our educational work is but a small 
part of what we will do next year, be- 
cause of the experience we have gained, 
and the determination we have to do a 
good job for those who are depending 
upon us. You have proven the faith we 
had in you. To George W. Scott goes 
our sincere gratitude for his never-fail- 
ing encouragement, inspiration and pa- 
tience, and the education committee our 
hearty thanks for a job well done. 

New Organization Committee 

“A new committee this year is our 
organization committee. How well this 
has worked is evidenced by the fact that 
they have been the instrument by which 
several new clubs have been formed all 
over the country, many of them in states 
not formerly organized, and several of 
them have been taken into fellowship 
with us. Under present day conditions 
this is a surprising result. Their work 
is far from completed, as plans are un- 
der way for many others, including for in- 
stance, St. Louis, which has taken defi- 
nite steps in this direction. 

“Because of the peculiar situation fac- 
ing the extreme West and Northwest due 
to wartime conditions, it has been found 
impossible to accomplish what was hoped 
for there. But much missionary work 
has been done. 

“T hardly know how to mention to you 
our dearly loved chairman of that im- 
portant membership committee who so 
lately left us. We all have had a dread 
of meeting here this year without her 
vital personality. But we realize she has 
been taken out of pain and suffering and 
is safe from harm. 

“Into the capable hands of Clara A. 
MacCubbin went the heavy task with 
Nell Lamm appointed as her special as- 
sistant on organization work. We thank 
‘Mac’ from the bottom of our hearts for 





ADA V. 


her willingness to assume this trust from 
thel Brink and to Nell we are deeply 
grateful that in spite of her heavy sor- 
row she was willing to carry on. 
Tribute to Bulletin Editor 

“T would like to mention our bulletin. 
it is never an easy task to open a new 
department of this kind especially as 
it must cover so much territory. To our 
editor and her able assistants we are 
grateful for a fine job. We are pleased 
that so many of you lent your encourage- 
ment by writing letters of appreciation 
and approval. 

“IT cannot go on to the next committee 
without paying a personal tribute to that 
quiet, unassuming girl who did the man- 
ual work involved in this publication. 
Without remuneration and often on her 


DOYLE 


own time, she cut the plates, did the 
printing and other things necessary, 
which would have meant a great ex- 


pense to the club had we been forced 
to put this work out commercially. I 
refer to Edith Dorsey of the Insurance 
Women of Maryland. 

“Our employment assistants have been 
most faithful in their endeavor to be 
helpful in this crisis. They had many 
discouragements at first, the requests 
for help being so much more numerous 
than the applications for jobs. However, 
they now have some exceptionally inter- 
esting results to report at this annual 
meeting. We congratulate them on their 
good work. 

“Our welfare committee has had an 
inspiring job. It is surprising how many 
of our girls are working under the many 
wartime and defense council projects; in 
Red Cross work, in the motor corps, sell- 
ing bonds and stamps, canteen and USO 


(Continued on Page 22 
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Sidelights and Personalities at the 


Commissioners’ Meeting in Boston 


By Spencer Welton, 
Peripatetic Vice-President, Massachusetts Bonding 


For many years one of the most popular figures at insurance conventions has 
been Spencer Welton, vice president, Massachusetts Bonding, and few in the busi- 
ness know more intimately than he does the personalities of the great and near- 


vreat who attend these meetings. 


In the following he treats with entertaining in- 


formality sidelights of last week’s insurance commissioners’ gathering in Boston 
and mentions the names of many who were present. 


Boston, Mass. 
June 8, 1943 


Boston, happy to be chosen as the 
meeting place of the members of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, offers such hospitality as 
comports with observance of the war 
status 

Many visitors, 
active in some branch 
find special interest in the patriotic 
shrines which abound in the Greater 
Boston area, and take time to visit them. 

Massachusetts Commissioner, Charles 
F. J. Harrington, official host of the 
meeting and one of the hardest-working 
men in the Commonwealth, not visibly 
perturbed by the additional responsibili- 
ties which devolve upon him. 

The “Third House” mindful of official 
admonition to attend only to transact 
genuinely essential business noticeably 
smaller numerically yet nevertheless 
making a very substantial showing in 
the hotel lobby and at open meetings. 
Fewer ladies in attendance than at 
previous meetings but those here grati 
fying restful to the masculine eyes which 
light upon them. 


President Smith’s Daughter at Banquet 


with sons or daughters 
of war service, 


Tocelyn Smith, 16-vear old daughter of 
George Willard Smith, president of New 
England Mutual Life, was thrilled to at- 
tend the banquet to the commissioners. 
She sat with Commissioners Frazier of 
Nebraska, Blackall of Connecticut, and 
their wives; former Superintendent 
Pink of New York and Mrs. Thos. B. 
Curry, wife of Connecticut deputy com- 
missioner. Miss Smith is a student at 
Windsor School, Boston. 

Mrs. George Willard Smith, active in 
club and college alumni life of Brook- 
line, was one of the Boston hostesses 
to the convention. She is a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Arthur G. Cronin Hospitality Chairman 

Arthur G. Cronin, Boston, firm mem- 
ber of Kaler, Carney & Liffler & Co., and 
one of the most forthrightly articulate 
men in the insurance world, is a happy 
selection for the post of hospitality com- 
mittee chairman. 

Tennessee Commissioner, James Mc- 
Cormick, confesses to particular pleas- 
ure in visting New England since his 
mother was a native of Cheshire, Mass 
It is confidently predicted that his new 
portfolio as executive committee chair- 
man will be administered with tactful 
vigor and redound greatly to his Asso- 
ciation status. 

The vocations and avocations of Gregg 
L. Neel, the recently appointed Penn- 
sylvania commissioner, are so numerous 
that the adjective, “protean” best de- 
scribes them. Among them is member- 
ship on the Corn-planter Indian Settle- 
ment Reservation Committee. 

(Aside to Big Chief Joe Button of 
the Pamunkey Tribe—here is another 
brave for initiation and a “natural.”) 

Gay Gleason of Employers’ 

Those familiar with the achievements 
and mental ratiocinations of Gay Glea- 
son, general counsel, Employers’ Group, 
3oston, are not misled by his guileless 
countenance and taciturn manner. Still 
waters, etc., etc. 

Paul F. Clark, John Hancock Mutual 
Life’s vice president, one of the ablest 
as well as handsomest of life company 
officers, built and headed at Boston one 
of the biggest life agencies in New 
England before devoting himself en 


tirely to home office executive work. 
And in “before Pearl Harbor days” he 
was a low handicap golfer. 

It is confidently expected that Michi- 
gan Insurance Department affairs will 
be excellently well administered since 
the new commissioner, David A. Forbes, 
has long been an agent and a leader in 
State Insurance Association activities. 
He is a partner in the general agency of 
Forbes & Belknap, Grand Rapids. 

General Boston Committee Chairman, 
Edward C. Stone, scholarly U. S. head of 
the Employers’ Group, lives at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., an historic community which 
preserves much of the quaintness and 
charm of Revolutionary days. 

It is unfortunate that commissioners 
of the freshman group did not have an 
opportunity to see him perform his por- 


tion of the initiation rites of the Pamun- 
key Tribe of Real Indians of which he 
is and long has been a Sachem. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott, vice president 
and general counsel, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, might easily have been the 
inspiration for James M. Barrie’s book, 
“My Lady Nicotine.” He and a pipe are 
so nearly inseparable that without it he 
would appear incompletely attired. 

President John Sharp Williams, 3rd, 
Mississippi commissioner, worthily up- 
holds the family tradition as parlimen- 
tarian and orator, and adds new laurels 
of his own. 


T. J. Falvey’s Championship Dahlias 


T. J. Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., whose North 
Shore home “White Court” is pleasantly 
remembered by many here present, has 
for years found great happiness and re- 
laxation in the growing of championship 
dahlias and other prize winning flowers. 

Universal regret that the exigencies 
of war prevent the presence here of the 
lovely ladies who grace the households 
of the Canadian contingent and who 
have in the past contributed so greatly 
to enjoyment of official and informal 
social gatherings, notably the Mesdames 
Foster, Moore and LaFrance variously 
of Toronto and Quebec. 

If you are not of New England you 
may not have known that L. O. Barrows, 
secretary, Liberty Mutual, is a former 
Governor of Maine and that it was he 
who appointed C. Waldo Lovejoy (now 
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Insurance Company Ltd. 
90 John Street, New York 


W: are cooperating 


with the United States 
Government in placing 
War Damage insurance 
on homes, factories and 
other properties through- 
out the country. As a 
patriotic service, and in 
protection of your local 
economy, agents and 
brokers should stress the 
importance of this worth- 


while protection to all 


property owners. 








with Massachusetts Bonding) as ‘asyr 
ance commissioner of that state. 

John E. O’Neil, firm member the 
big Fairfield & Ellis Agency, Boston 
is declared to be doing outstan ngly 
important work as vice president the 
National Association of Casua & 
Surety Agents, nothwithstanding that 
he modestly disclaims any credit {+ his 
signal contributions to “Insuran.. a 
War.” 

Charles H. Burras, president of !oyce 
& Co., Chicago, as an “elder statesman” 
of the casualty and surety insuiance 
fraternity has probably known inti, tel, 
more insurance commissioners than any 
member of the “Third House.” {t js 
regretted that he is not here in his ac- 
customed role of observer for the Na 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents of which organization he is and 
has long been secretary and treasurer. 


Gracious Mrs. Paul Clark 


Gracious Mrs. Paul Clark adds to the 
enjoyment of the famous Belmont gar- 
denias presented to “visting ladies,” by 
revealing that their freshness and per 
fume will continue unimpaired for sey 
eral days if the flowers are each night 
inverted and left until morning in a 
pitcher or bowl of water. 

What time Kenneth W. Faunce of 
John C. Paige, Boston, is not adding to 
the prestige of that nationally known 
general agency, he is adding to the food 
supply of the country through intensiy 
cultivation of his Rockland, Maine farm, 

Among the honored guests at Mon- 
day’s luncheon were three former Massa- 
chusetts commissioners. Wesley fF. 
Monk, now general counsel, Massachu 
setts Mutual Life, Springfield; Merton 
H. Brown, now in general practice of 
law; and Clarence W. Hobbs, now the 
commissioners’ special representative on 
the staff of National Council on Com 
pensation Insurance. Another, Francis ] 
DeCelles is now in the armed service, 

It was highly appropriate that the 
fourth race at Suffolk Downs on 
Wednesday should have been called the 
Jess Read Handicap, since the Okla- 
homa Commissioner breeds horses (and 
good ones) on the big ranch where he 
spends all the time he can spare from 
his official duties. Every Derby Day 
for many years, he and his four brothers 
have met in a box at Churchill Downs, 
Louisville, for a family reunion. 

Did you know that “Uncle Frank” 
Julian, Alabama Commissioner and uni 
versally beloved veteran past president 
of the association, started business life 
as a newspaper man? 

Tribute to Chris Gough 

Freshman Commissioners markedly re 
spectful to Chris Gough whose half cen 
tury with the New Jersey Department 
(which he in effect heads) is a service 
record not even approximated by an) 
other insurance department head. 

The herculean George Bowles, Vir 
ginia Commissioner who bulks large on 
the official horizon as well, as shown 
by his past presidency and present com 
mittee and regional chairmanships, re 
grettably absent through illness. 
Ray Murphy, former Iowa Cotiuis 
sioner and past national commani(er, 
American Legion, welcomes old friends 
here. Did you know that he made an 
outstanding address at a recent Me 
morial Day service of the Legion in 
New York? His son, Ray, Jr., who 
started as ensign in the U. S. Navy, has 
made two round trips to Africa on °on 
voy duty on a merchant marine -|i/), 
and recently won promotion to lieut@.ant 
(j. g). He’s now on duty at San Diego, 
Calif. as instructor at the Armed (uard 
Center. 

_How many know that John J. Fivnn, 
vice president, Massachusetts Bor ing, 
was once an ardent yachtsman and \von, 
in bygone days, many deep water 1 ices 
along the Atlantic Coast. 

Clarence Hobbs, the recognized ard 
of the association, here finds himse'! 0” 
his native heath. In earlier years he 
was Commissioner of Massachuset! 

Former and present Colorado ‘ 0Mm- 
missioners, Claude Fairchild and ! uke 
Kavanaugh, exchanging greetings i» the 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Completes Twenty Years 
With North British Group 





WILLIAM J. TRAYNOR 


William J. 
of the North British & Mercantile Group 
the 


production 


Traynor, publicity director 


and one of the best known men in 


advertising and 


ficlds, celebrated 


insurance 
his twentieth anniver- 
As a 
tribute to the ability and popularity of 


sary with the group on June 11. 


Mr. Traynor and to show their apprecia- 
the 
dered them, local agents and fieldmen 


tion of many services he has ren- 
of the group presented him with a size- 
able amount of complimentary business. 
He was also the recipient of many letters 
of congratulations and several bouquets 
of flowers from associates and friends. 

Wiien Mr. Traynor joined the North 
British 1n 1923 he was secretary and as- 
sistant to Chauncey S. S. Miller, then 
advertising manager. In 1931 he was 
advanced to assistant publicity director 
and in 1934, following the death of Mr. 
Miller, he became head of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Traynor, who has traveled 
all over the United States on produc- 
tion work for the North British Group 
and who has a wide acquaintance among 
producers, has consistently produced high 
quality advertising and sales promotion 
material. 





MARYLAND WOMEN’S OFFICERS 


Clara MacCubbin Installs President Lula 
Feller and Others; Fourteen Delegates 
to Milwaukee Meeting 

Clara A. MacCubbin, first vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Women, installed the following 
of the Insurance Women of 

its meeting in 


new officers 
Maryland at 
last week: 

President, Lula Feller, Baltimore As- 
sociation of Fire Underwriters; first 
vice president, Adeline A. Vavrina, Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Fire; second vice 
president, Bradley Slayton, Slayton In- 
surance Agency, Annapolis: recording 
secretary, Mrs. Regina Parran, Central 
Fire; corresponding secretary, Alma 
Bush, U. S. F. & G.; treasurer, Pauline 
S. Wagner, Kroh & Miller, Inc. 

The stamp and bond campaign in 
which the association participated was 
most successful, the net proceeds 
amounting to $74,073, of which $6,472 
was credited to the organization which 
received a $25 bond as first prize. 


Baltimore 


John Weniger, American Insurance 
Co., was speaker at the meeting, his 
topic being “The Place of Education 


in the Insurance World.” 

A delegation of fourteen 
two official, will attend the meeting 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Women at Milwaukee, June 16-19. 


members, 








Fire Hazards of New Materials 
Studied by Neale of Laboratories 


A discussion of the subject “Are New 
Materials More Hazardous Than Old?” 
by John A. Neale, chief engineer of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, before delegates 
to the Illinois Fire College last week 
threw new light on the much confused 
and glamorized subject of plastics. 

“The word plastics,” said Mr. Neale, 
“covers a multitude of materials, and 
nothing can be taken for granted about 
them until it has been determined that 
a particular member of the plastics fam- 
ily is suitable for a particular use.” 

So different are characteristics of dif- 
ferent plastics, the speaker pointed out, 
that great care must be taken in select- 
ing one for a snecific use. It will not do 
to merely decide to “use a plastic.” 

Reactions to Heat 

Some plastics harden when heated and 
some soften, some are normally hard and 
tough and some are hard and _ brittle, 
some are soft and rubbery and some have 
qualities which vary greatly with the 
normal every-day changes of tempera- 
ture. 

Mr. Neale explained that some plastics 
which had been tested by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for use as hose in stirrun 
pumps were perfectly satisfactory at 70 
degrees F, were soft and weak at 100 F, 
and were as hard and brittle as glass 
at zero. < 

“These different characteristics, and the 
changes in properties effected by heat, 
strain, pressure and other factors, is not 
surprising when you consider how plas- 
tics are made,” said Mr. Neale. 

They come from such totally different 
materials as coal, petroleum, alcohol, ace- 
tylene, gas, rubber, natural resins, cotton 
and ethylene gas, he said, mentioning just 
a few. By different processing and com- 
pounding, these materials can produce 
plastics having different qualities. 

Among the other new materials men- 
tioned during his talk Mr. Neale de- 
scribed a portable chimney which is now 
being tested by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for use in barracks, defense hous- 
ing, overseas cook sheds and laundries, 


etc. The new chimney, of porcelain coat- 
ed steel and asbestos, is less expensive 
than brick, a more efficient draft pro- 
ducer, factory assembled; and it can be 
installed in a few minutes and moved 
when the building is shifted to another 
location. 

“In testing a chimney we must be very 
conservative,” said Mr. Neale. “Unlike 
other objects which just stop working 
when they fail, failure of a chimney 
usually means a fire results.” 


Ventilating Ducts 

Ventilating and heating ducts are now 
being made of asbestos board instead of 
metal, reported the engineer. They have 
certain advantages, he said, that may lead 
to their continued use after the war. 

The war has also given an impetus to 
the fireproofing of wood, and treated 
wood which is either impregnated or 
coated with fireproofing materials is now 
being used instead of structural steel in 
large defense plants, in blimp hangars 
and in other buildings, reported Mr. 
Neale. 

“Tests at Underwriters’ Laboratories 
have shown,” said Mr. Neale, “that wood 
suitably treated can be quite resistant 
to ignition and to the spread of fire. 
And the treatment can be effective for 
long periods if the wood is not exposed 
to the weather.” 

Even satisfactorily flame-proofed wood 
will char and disintegrate under contin- 
ued exposure to high temperatures, Mr. 
Neale cautioned. There is not any trick 
to reducing the combustibility of wood. 
he said; the trick is to do a good job 
cheaply. 

As a result of the war many new ma- 
terials and practices are being developed 
which cannot yet be discussed. Some of 
these are distinct improvements and will 
win a permanent place in the scheme of 
things. Other substitutes are just to 
tide us over the emergency and will have 
to be replaced after victory. “The cost 
of such replacements,” Mr. Neale said, 
“will have to be considered as part of 
the price of war. 





Ada V. Doyle 


(Continued from Page 19) 
work, and in many special projects for 
the armed forces. This in addition to 
their regular jobs and their educational 
work. Our committee is to be compli- 
mented on the thorough research they 
have made in compiling the record of 
the extent to which our insurance women 
country-wide are giving of their strength 
and time to further the war effort. 

“No president ever worked with a 
more efficient and capable staff than did 
your president this past year and you all 
have good reason to appreciate that she 
could not avoid mentioning the hard and 
faithful service rendered by your treas- 
urer and your corresponding secretary. 
It would be difficult indeed to fully meas- 
ure the tremendous volume of manual 
labor as well as head-work done by these 
two. Our historian and other board mem- 
bers have contributed much also as have 
many others time will not permit us to 
mention by name. 

“Many ideas have suggested them- 
selves to us for the widening of the 
scope of our influence. However, in 
times like these it seems necessary that 
we should consolidate our gains and 
work toward the further stabilization of 
our finances, a greater development of 
our educational program, and the larger 
increase in our membership still so nec- 
essary.” 





AT WOMEN’S CONVENTION 
Miss Anne E. Waugh, newly elected 
president of the Insurance Women of 
Albany, as official delegate is attending 
the fourth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women 
in Milwaukee June 16-19. 





North Addresses Women 


(Continued from Page 1) 
rating bureaus and boards and other 
problems understood by alert and enter- 
prising agents. 

Touching on the National Association’s 
program for improved public relations, 
Mr. North said that insurance women 
have a definite stake in this national 
problem. It was gratifying to note, he 
added, that the first contribution to the 
public relations fund which reached Na- 
tional Association headquarters was 
from a local unit of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Women. 

In grasping a true concept of the 
agent’s place in the nation’s economic 
system, Mr. North stressed the fact that 
the agent is an independent business 
man, “as much a fundamental part of 
his respective community as any other 
local merchant, manufacturer, banker, 
professional man or other similar person 
who makes up the great system of pri- 
vate enterprise on which America has 
grown and prospered.” 


Developing Good Public Relations 

The speaker said that insurance women 
can exert a wide influence, winning con- 
fidence and respect of the general public 
for the industry and assisting in the 
development of good public relations. 
By maintaining their offices in a digni- 
fied fashion, promoting pleasant custo- 
mer-employe relationships and in the 
countless minute details of office opera- 
tions, women, he said, can build an un- 
derstanding and respect for the business 
in which they are engaged. 

The challenge to “hold the lines on 
the home front,” said Mr. North, means 
also contributions to the war effort 
through buying bonds, enrolling in ci- 





—— —. 


vilian defense and payment of 

With the diversion of many fin: 
from business operations to ma: 
military expediency, he said tha: 


taxes, 
minds 


mains for those who stay behind 0 
maintain a watch” for those :y the 
services. 

“Thinking people, intelligent ople 
educated people must contribute sore ts 
this type of national thinking ths» they 
ever have before, because there are 
fewer of them left here in normal ac. 
tivities to do such things. And, because 
the vast majority of those wh» have 


left are men, it becomes a greater fe. 
sponsibility than ever before, ‘1 the 


women of America to pause and study 
their present responsibility in (ovyerp- 
ment. 

“Unfortunately, there are alway: those 
who are prompt to take advantace of a 


weakened situation to launch sorie fan. 
tastic theory that could never he pro- 
moted in the presence of sturdy, intelli- 
gent opposition. There are those who 
would change the present system of 
sound management in business—the 
American system of free enterprise. 
They would build a new order, into 
which our victorious armies would return 
and possibly find only chaos and disil- 
lusionment, instead of the free America 
which they went forth to preserve. 


Preserving Free Enterprise 


“To watch, observe, and analyze and, 
if necessary, scotch these rumors when 
they arise, now becomes your duty as 
soldiers holding the lines on the home 
front. The issues that face our Govern- 
ment and which we have constantly 
within our own reach, through the me- 
dium of our contacts with our duly 
elected representatives, are matters 
which should be the concern of every 
man and women of the nation. The 
maintenance of a free system of enter- 
prise ‘and a solvent United States, is not 
a detail which can be tossed off to a 
handful of professional theorists in the 
hope that all will end well. 

“If we fail to maintain interest, a de- 
sire for complete facts, an attitude of 
critical and organized observance, we 
are failing in our responsibility to those 
who, through the exigency of a global 
war, cannot do themselves. 

“The time has come when we in the 
insurance business, as an integrated in- 
dustry, must pay more attention to these 
things. The time has come for all of us, 
men and women, agents, company em- 
ployes and all, to concern ourselves with 
matters of national importance. Even 
though the maintenance of our own in- 
dustry is necessary to us and to all of 
these who are dependent upon us, even 
more necessary is the preservation ot 
the American way of life, without which 
all of our present insurance institutions 
could disappear. 

“We have a job to do in our industry, 
more demanding of our abilities than 
ever before. We have a job to do in our 
nation, requiring a national intelligence 
far surpassing our remotest expectations. 
To do them both, wisely and well, is to 
me the theme of this meeting. The 
knowledge that intelligent women of 1n- 
surance will face them thoughtfully and 
fearlessly should have a stimulating et- 
fect on the entire industry. Then, as 
group by group, section by section, we 
all join in a great forward movement 
towards the fundamental goal, serving 
our public, our industry and our nation, 
we will ourselves be secure in the knowl- 
edge that we have accepted our resjons!- 
bilities and met our opportunities. We 
will have made our contribution t) 1 
surance of the nation.” 





Data in Anti-Trust Suit 
Must Be Ready June 26 


June 26 is now the date on whic! the 
National Board of Fire Underwr ‘ers, 
the Cotton Insurance Association and 
the Cotton Fire & Marine Underwi ters 
Association are to have their book: and 
records in the Federal Court in \ew 


York in compliance with subpoenas !5- 
sued by the Department of Justice 1” 
connection with the anti-trust suits 
against the insurance organizations 
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Working together... 
they do a real job 


efficiency that often helps the Agent sell the assured or 
prospect more than an individual line. 


North America’s Agents have the advantage of co- 
operation from any of 32 North America Service Offices 
in the United States and Canada in preparing a complete 
program—in one package—covering any assured’s Fire, 
Casualty and Marine requirements. 


It is this kind of cooperative service that helped 
Agents last year to develop a net 
premium income increase for the 
This expert service—plus the advantage of dealing | North America Group of $7,477,787 
directly with only one source, instead of a group—saves (exclusive of Ocean Marine War 
time and endless routine. It insures the type of sales Risks). 





Insurance Company of “He” 


FOUNDED 1792 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


This oldest American fire and marine insurance company and its affiliates write practically every form of insurance except life 


BUY WAR BONDS...AND PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE 
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$100,000 Pledged to 
Public Relations Fund 


NATIONAL ASS’N MAKES REPORT 





Nearly $60,000 Already Paid in Cash 
Agents Headquarters Says; Several 
States Have Exceeded Quotas 





The first $100,000 of the $300,000 mini- 
mum public relations fund now being 
the National Association of 
Insurance Agents has been pledged and 
nearly $60,000 of the 
paid in cash, NAIA headquarters in New 
York announces. The 
to date is more than $107,000. Consider- 
ably more is known to have been col- 
lected in the states but not yet reported 
to national headquarters for the drive. 
To date twenty-six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have reported their 
collections. 

The fact that the public relations com- 
mittee of the National Association asked 
for “at least $300,000” for a three-year 
program has been taken literally by the 
states with the results that six states 
have already passed their quotas, some 
by substantial amounts. Maryland leads 
to date with 143% of its quota, closely 
followed by Virginia with 140% of quota. 
One week ago Virginia was not even on 
the list. Next comes Utah, first state 
to pass the 100% mark, with 116% of 
quota, and Oklahoma with 114% 

Another state to get into the 100% 
group since last week is New Jersey, 
which has one of the largest of all the 
state quotas. 

Within striking distance of the 100% 
mark are Louisiana and Florida, both of 
which have reported 93% of quota, and 
the District of Columbia reporting 82% 
States with lower percentages may jump 
to a high place before the next report 
since substantial amounts may be in 
their hands but not yet reported. It 
is known that some states which have 
not reported at all have made a good 
beginning. 

Most areas with special problems in- 
volving recent fund raising for other 
purposes expect to solve the problem 
of raising their public relations quota 


soon 


raised by 


amount has been 


Marsh & McLennan to Get 
John W. Thomas, Inc., Risks 


At the end of June the insurance busi- 
ness of John W. Thomas, Inc., New York 
insurance brokers, will be transferred to 
Marsh & McLennan. The former firm 
was started in 1910 by Mr. Thomas, who 
with William B. Gray, Miss Helen F. 
Williams and several other members of 
the organization will become associated 
with Marsh & McLennan in the New 
York office at 70 Pine Street. 





BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKED 
Superintendent of 
Cullen of New York has 
revoked the license of Arthur E. Lloyd 
& Co., Inc. The corporation was li- 
censed as broker under Sec. 119 of the 
Insurance Law. It was charged with 
incompetency and _— untrustworthiness 
within the contemplation of the Insur- 
Law. 


Acting Insurance 


Thomas J. 


ance 


amount pledged * 





ESSEX COUNTY ELECTION 





Agents’ Ass’n Selects P. A. Sobel as 
President; E. E. Bruen Vice Presi- 
dent; Holds Meeting in Newark 

Philip A. Sobel, who heads his own 
agency in Newark, N. J., was elected 
president of the Essex County Associa- 
tion of Agents at its annual meeting 
Monday evening at Newark Athletic 
Club. He was formerly vice president. 
Edward E. Bruen, who heads his own 
agency in East Orange, N. J., was 
elected vice president having formerly 
been secretary. Millard Farr of Nutley, 
N. J., is the new treasurer, and he pre- 
viously held the post of publicity chair- 
man and served on the executive com- 
mittee. Newly elected secretary is 
Stacey Oberman of Ward-Gehin Co., 
Newark, who was formerly chairman of 
the code committee. 

Four new members have been elected 
to the executive committee as follows: 
For three year term—Chas. J. O’Connor 
of Newark (reelected); David Binder 
of Binder Agency, Newark; one year 
term—Harry H. Rollinson of O’Gorman 
& Young, Inc., and Joel F. Martin of 
Irvington, N. J. 

Most of the discussion at the meeting 
centered around its future plans, par- 
ticularly as to holding of meetings. The 
Essex County association, it is learned, 
has gone over the top by more than 25% 
in achieving its quota in the public rela- 
tions program of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 





Clarence E. Cooper’s Firm 


Merges With Davis Dorland 


The brokerage firm of Clarence FE. 
Cooper & Co., Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, New 


York, merged this week with Davis Dor- 


land & Co., also of New York, and 
Clarence E. Cooper, head of the firm, 


has been elected vice president and a di- 
rector of Davis Dorland & Co. Julian 
Lucas, president of this organization, an- 
nounced the merger arrangement and 
expressed hfmself as “very happy” over 
Mr. Cooper’s affiliation with Davis Dor- 
land & Co, 

For the past twenty-six years Clarence 
Ik. Cooper has conducted his own busi- 
ness at 80 Maiden Lane, building up a 
nice volume. He was a director of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York and has served on its various com- 
mittees over the years. He has also 
been a director of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Inc., and chairman 
of its library committee. 

Prior to May 1, 1917, when he opened 
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Moor Made President 
Of Florida Agents 


CONVENTION AT JACKSONVILLE 


War Damage Renewals Discussed, Also 
Compensation Insurance and Public 
Relations Program 





Frank D. Moor of Tallahassee was 
elected president of the Florida Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the closing 
session of the thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the association held in Jack- 
sonville. J. Howard Gould of St. Peters- 
burg was elevated from second vice pres- 
ident to first vice president, and Flamen 
B. Adae of Miami Beach was moved up 
from the board of directors to second 
vice president. 

A. C. Eifler of Tampa was reelected 
secretary, and Hunter Brown of Pensa- 
cola was reelected a national director. 

Directors are Cooper M. Cubbage of 
Jacksonville, Roland Hardy of Pompano, 
S. W. Johnson of Fort Myers, J. P. Las- 
siter of Leesburg, J. F. McMillan of Co- 
coa, M. S. Vergowe of Orlando, James 
W. Warren of Tampa and George O. 
Wright of West Palm Beach. 


Attendance Excellent 


While the usual two-day convention 
was reduced to a one-day conference the 
attendance of approximately 200 was an 
agreeable surprise. Retiring President 
Herman J. Arrant of Miami presided. 
His report and that of Secretary A. C. 
Eifler reviewed the activities of what 
was a good year, despite the loss of 
many agents and expert office workers 
to the armed forces. 

E. Manley Stockton of Atlanta, assist- 
ant mariager of the Hartford Fire, spoke 
of “War Damage Insurance and Renew- 
als” and stated that Florida has a billion 
dollars of this coverage and is one of 
the “best covered states in the nation.” 

Walter E. Rountree, Tallahassee, di- 
rector of the compensation division of 
the Florida Industrial Commission, dis- 
cussed “Compensation Insurance and the 
Agent,” tracing its principles down from 
the master and servant theory. 

Hunter Brown of Pensacola, national 
director of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and a member of the 
national executive board of the associa- 
tion, spoke on “A Public Relations Pro- 
gram” shortly before the morning ses- 
sion adjourned. 

Following a luncheon recess, Payne 
H. Midyette, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the Florida Association of 
Insurance Agents, spoke on “A Review 
of the Legislative Activities.” 

The Jacksonville Insurance Associa- 
tion, Inc., was host to the delegates. 
This association is headed by Raymond 
C. Winstead, as president; W. H. Avery 
as vice president; Harry P. Crosier as 





secretary, and Caldwell Haynes, Jr., the 
treasurer. 
his own office, Mr. Cooper had more 


than a dozen years’ experience in insur- 
ance brokerage work and as manager 
of the insurance department of the 
United States Motor Corp., which merg- 
ed with Chrysler Corp. 
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N. Y. Agents’ Committee 
Acts on Branch Offices 


The executive committee of the Ney 
York State Association of Loca! \ vents 
met for three days this week in \\bany 
giving serious consideration :, the 
troublesome branch office proble:). The 
committee voted to seek information 
from members of the association con. 
cerning their individual attitud: ward 
companies maintaining production !)ranch 
offices. ; 

A committee to prepare amen ‘ments 
to the by-laws, as proposed by New 
York suburban agents, was apyointed 


with Executive Vice President EF, 7 
McLaughlin of Watertown as clisirman. 
Another committee, headed by Charles 
J. Schoen of Mount Vernon, was named 
to consider a permanent secretary of the 
association. 

The public relations program of the 
National Association was endorsed and 
the state association’s quota of $21,000 
accepted. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were President A. C. Wallace of Goshen, 
Mr. McLaughlin, Secretary J. W. Rose 
of Buffalo, National Director R. M. |. 
Carson of Glens Falls, John C. Olson of 
Buffalo and Frank L. Gardner, Jr., of 
Poughkeepsie. 





SOUTH CAROLINA AGENTS MEET 





Howard B. Smith of Mullins Elected 
President; David A. North, L. A. Grier 
and H. P. North Among Speakers 
Howard B. Smith of Mullins, S. C, 
last year’s vice president of the South 


Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, was elected president of the 
organization last week at Columbia. 


Thomas R. Miller of Florence, previ- 
ously a member of the executive com- 
inittée, was elected vice president. J. 
T. Hudson of Spartanburg was reelected 
secretary-treasurer and Philip D. Benton 
of Columbia continues as manager. 

Members of the executive committee 
include Thomas B. Boyle of Columbia, 
Joel S. Morse of Abbeville, Frank D. 
Schachte of Charleston, J. B. Ballentine 
of Batesburg, Z. T. Abbott of West- 
minster, Claude Vaughn of Darlington, 
C. Douglas Wilson of Greenville and 
W. B. Dunlap of Rock Hill, retiring 
president. L. A. Grier of Spartanburg 
continues as national state director. 

The meeting was addressed by David 
A. North, president of tht National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, whose 
subject was “Public Relations.” Mr. 
Grier, the national state director, spoke 
on “South Carolina’s Part in the Na- 
tional Association’s Public Relations 
Program and Fund.” 

Dr. Clark Lee Allen of Atlanta, Ga, 
regional economist of the Office of Price 
Administration, told the convention that 
the danger of inflation was “much more 
imminent than most Americans realize.” 
Inflation is caused, he said, by the ratio 
of too much money to too little goods. 
The OPA is doing all within its power 
to remedy the danger of inflation with 
price control and the like. Prices are 
now what the OPA wants, he said, based 
on 1926 prices. 

“There is no inflation yet,” he said, 
“but it will develop if prices go an) 
higher. And inflation is the one thing 
which would help the Axis most.” 

H. Pierce North, assistant director, 
Business Development Office, New York 
City, gave an inspirational address io the 
agents on sales plans to increase busi 
ness in selling more of various lines 1 
the insurance business. 





CORRECTION 


In a report in last week’s issie 0M 
rate reductions announced by the New 


York Fire Insurance Exchange | Ws 
stated that a cut in rates on fire proo! 
motion picture houses. with |i nited 
vaudeville performances would result in 
a savings of $100,000 a year . As a mat- 


ter of fact this savings will apply ‘o re- 
ductions in. rates on fireproof and non- 
fireproof garages and service sti‘!olls, 
also made last week. 
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For insurance protection is a stepping stone 
to higher standards of living. By guaranteeing 
future security, insurance enables people to 
release funds for immediate use. Thus it cre- 
ates a vast market for the products of Ameri- 
can industry. The result is greater employment, 
better wages, lower prices... higher living 
standards for all. 


Insurance, and the men and women engaged 
in extending its benefits to the public, has done 
much to improve the life and environment of 
the people of this country. It is now helping to 
win victory for the American way. And when 
the war is over, it will do its part in making life 
in America more comfortable, more enjoyable 
and more secure than ever before. 
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United Air Lines President is 


Elected North America Director 


Sensing the important ro'e aviation is 
destined to play in the post-war recon- 
. Diemand, pres:- 


North 


election of 


struction period John A 
dent of the Insurance Co. of 
America, has announced the 
William Allan 
the United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
as director of the North America, to 
late Joseph Wayne, Jr. Mr. 
Patterson is regarded as one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding authorities on aviation. 

Development of air transportation in 
the United States, from its proving pe- 
riod to its present accepted’ place in the 
national scheme, has “yagi paralleled 
the aviation career of Mr. Patterson. In 
1929, when he left a banking position to 
enter the aviation industry, there were 
only about 25,000 miles of airways in 
the country. Today the air transrort 
system of the United States embraces 
almost 37,000 route miles, being trav- 
eled in 1942 by approximately 4,C00.000 
passengers. More than 300 transport 
planes are flying day and night with 
passengers, mail and express. 

Mr. Patterson saw his first airplane at 


Patterson, president of 


succeed the 


Crissey Field, San Francisco, in 1919. 
Intrigued by the old pusher-type “flying 
machine,” he paid five dollars for his 


first air trip. It wasn’t much of a jaunt 
just a flight around the airport and 
back to earth—but it left a lasting im- 


pression. 
Joined Boeing Co. in 1929 

In 1927 the Pacific Air Transport Co., 
a predecessor division of United Air 
Lines which had started flying between 
Los Angeles and Seattle in 1926, opened 
an account with the Wells Fargo Bank. 
To Mr. Patterson’s attention went this 
new business. The young banker talked 
to officials and employes of Pacific Air 


Transport, studied the company’s oper- 
ations in detail and flew in its single- 
engined open-cockpit planes. As a re- 


sult he resigned from the bank on April 
15, 1929, to become assistant to P. G. 
Tohnson, president of the Boeing Air- 
plane Co. at Seattle, which already had 
added air transportation to its plane 
manufacturing activities. 

In 1927 the Boeing interests had bid 
successfully for a contract to carry air 
mail over the San Francisco-Chicago di- 
vision of the coast-to-coast route, oper- 
ated until then by the Post Office De- 
partment. Thus, when Mr. Patterson 
joined the organization, it had had two 


WATCH WATERFRONT HAZARDS 


Boston Insurance Men Carrying Out In- 
spections to Reduce Possibilities 
of Fire 


request 





In response to a from the 


War Department headquarters made to 
Port of 


the Commander of the Boston 


for a program of periodic expert inspec 
tions for the detection of fire hazards 
on waterfront property, the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, in coordi- 
nation with its members, has volunteered 
to assume responsibility for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of such a fire 
prevention service as a patriotic con- 
tribution to the war effort. The order 
issued to the commander of the port by 
the War Department called for the use 
of trained fire underwriting personnel, 
either as a patriotic gesture, or for a 
fixed fee. 

As a result of the Boston board's ac- 
tion, engineers from the offices of Boit, 
Dalton & Church, Dewick & Flanders, 
Employers Fire, Fairfield & Ellis, Field 
& Cowles, Gilmour, Rothery & Co., 
©’Brion, Russell & Co., John C. Paige 
& Co. and Patterson, W ylde & Windeler 
now make regular periodic inspections of 
the various properties involved. The 
visits by this group of experienced per- 


United Air Lines Photo 


W. A. PATTERSON 


operating the 
the na- 
is United 


experience in 
service. Gradually 
ring wide system which today 
Lines began to take form. 

Tt was after United Air Lines 
placed a fleet of high-speed twin-engined 
Boeing 247 transports on its routes, to 
revolutionize air travel with their con- 
tributions to speed and comfort, that Mr. 
Patterson was named president of United 
Air Lines. The date was April 13, 1934. 
To date United Air Lines has flown well 
over 200,000,000 miles. Its present 5,200- 
mile system gives direct air passenger- 
mail-express service to forty-two cities 
in sixteen states and one Canadian prov- 
ince. Its employes number more than 


vears of 
1.600-mile 


soon 


3,500. 


Mr. Patterson and Vera Anita Witt, 
daughter of John Witt, lumberman of 
Berkeley, Cal., were married at Berkeley 
June 20, 1924. They and their two chil- 
dren, Patricia Ann and William, Jr., live 
at Northbrook, near Chicago. Mr. Pat- 
terson is a Mason and a member of the 
Chicago. Athletic Association, Common- 
wealth Club, Union League Club, Tavern 
Club and Exmoor Country Club, all of 
Chicago, and the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco. 


sonnel provide an efficiency of service 
beyond that obtained in the ordinary 
course of fire prevention on a privately 
owned risk. 

Recognition of this accomplishment 
has been shown in the appreciation of 
the commanding general and his report 
to headquarters in Washington. 

At the present time the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters is composed of 
sixty principal agencies and eleven com- 
panies maintaining Boston offices. 


PHOENIX, CONN., DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 15. — 








A. G. DUGAN OF CHICAGO DIES 





Served as Western General Agent of 
Hartford Fire Until 1938; Was Ac- 
tive in Many Organizations 

A. G. Dugan, who retired in 1938 as 
Western general agent of the Hartford 
Fire, died last Saturday at his home in 
Hinsdale, Ill., after a long illness. He 
was 82 years old and is survived by four 
children. 

Mr. Dugan was born at Louisville, Ky., 
March 14, 1861. He received a public 
school education and at the age of eigh- 
teen entered the service of the Queen 
Insurance Co, at Louisville. He was ap- 
pointed a special agent of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine for Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and later was transferred to the 
Pacific Coast. In 1895 he was appointed 


snecial agent of the Hartford Fire in 
Kentucky, West Virginia and southern 
Ohio. 


He held that position until 1903, when 
he was appointed associate general agent 
of the Hartford’s Western department 
at Chicago as a member of the firm of 
Cofran & Dugan. In 1911 the firm be- 
came Dugan & Carr and when John H. 
Carr died in April, 1923, Mr. Dugan be- 


came sole general agent. He retired 
from active service in 1938. 
During his active years, Mr. Dugan 


was one of the most prominent figures 
in fire insurance in the West. Through 
his influence, many reforms in the busi- 
ness were put into effect. He was active 
in the affairs of the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, being on the board of that 
organization from 1909 and chairman of 
the board from 1921 until his retirement 
in 1938. 

He was president of the (Western) 
Union for two terms, 1918-1920, was 
chairman of the Western Factory Insur- 
ance Association two terms and was ac- 
tive in many other organizations. At 
the time of his retirement he was made 
an honorary member of the Chicago 
3oard of Underwriters. 





TO CONFER WITH WDC 





Commissioners’ Committee to Continue 
Efforts to Provide More War Hazard 
Protection for the Public 
The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, at its annual meeting in 
Boston last week, voted to continue the 
special committee on bridging the gap 
between protection afforded by the War 
Damage Corporation and war damage 
protection afforded by private insurers. 
The committee will confer further with 
the officers of the WDC and company 
executives in an effort to provide more 
complete protection to the public against 
war hazards. The association has author- 
ized the executive committee to act on 
any recommendations which may invite 
further legislation to enable the WDC 
to afford broader coverage, provided 
such coverage is not assumed by the 
private companies. 
Thomas J. Cullen, Acting Superinten- 
dent of New York, is chairman of this 
special committee. Other members are 
Commissioners William A. Sullivan of 
the State of Washington and Charles 
J. Harrington of Massachusetts. 





PROV. WASHINGTON DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Providence Washing- 
ton have declared a dividend of 25 cents 
a share, payable June 25 to stockholders 
of record June 11. 
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LEVIS TO JOIN AGENc 





Manager of Pearl’s Inland Marine De. 


partment Going With H. J. Collins 
Agency of Rockford, ||; 

Norris K. Levis, manager of |\\e Peay] 
American Group’s inland mari depart. 
ment, is leaving that post on | ily 1 os 
become associated with the H. J. Coltinc 
agency at Rockford, Ill. Mr. Levis. wh; 
was formerly with Marsh & Mc! ennan': 
New York City office and late: ndtiages 


of the marine department at Chicago 
joined the Pearl in 1938 When tig 


company established its country wide in- 
land marine department in 19.) he wa 
named manager. ™ 

Mr. Levis has served on the <ecutive 
committee of the Inland Marine Under. 
writers Association and on a number of 
its other committees. 

The Collins agency has been «yeratin; 
successfully in Rockford for thirty years 


It deals in real estate, mortgay: oe 
and insurance. It is headed by H. 
Collins, one of Rockford’s leading ey 
tors. 





Fire Losses Continue 


Ahead of 1942 Total 


Fire losses in the United States jy 
May were estimated at $29,297,000, an 
increase of $6,064,000 or 26% over May. 


1942, according to figures announced by 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 


the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. While May losses were ahead of 
the figure reported for the similar month 
last year, they represented a decreas 
of 14% from the total of $34,241,000 re- 
ported in April of this year. 

Fire losses for the first five months 
of this year are estimated at $163,66()- 
000, an increase of $15,578,000 over the 
total of $148,082,000 reported for th 
similar period of 1942, 





Swiss Reinsurance Advances 


Battershill and Strassburg 


J. K. Battershill has been appointed 
assistant manager and M. Strassburg 
branch secretary of the United States 
branch of the Swiss Reinsurance, both 
appointments being effective immediate- 
ly. Prior to entering the service of this 
company, Mr. Battershill was engaged 
in direct fire insurance but for the past 
five years has served the Swiss Reinsur- 
ance as its branch secretary. 

Mr. Strassburg has for many years 
keen chief accountant of the company 
and his advancement is evidence of his 
valued service and the high esteem in 
which he is held. 





Sinsabaugh Is Secretary 
Loyalty Group Comps = 


Robert A. Sinsabaugh has been ..ct- 
ed secretary of Loyalty Group fire and 
casualty companies. He will be in charge 
of the investment department. From 
1926 to 1930 Mr. Sinsabaugh was man- 
ager of the statistical department. tor 
Curtis & Sanger, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Then followe¢ 
five years with the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. as assistant vice pres 
ident and secretary, trust investment 
committee. From 1935 to 1941 he ." 
vice president of Clarke, Sinsabaugh 
‘o., Inc., of New York. The firm special- 
ized in economic forecasting, particularly 


with regard to investments, banking ant 
finance. During 1942 and unti! June, 
1943, Mr. Sinsabaugh was vice pres! 


hicag 


dent, Woodruff Hayes & Co., Ch 
insur- 


investment counsel to banks ani 
ance companies. 





BROKERAGE FIRMS TO MERGE 

Percy L. Kynaston, now in his ‘went 
fifth year in insurance, will mere his 
brokerage business with that of Smyt) 


Sanford & Gerard, Inc., 68 \\illian 
Street, New York City, and become @ 
associate of that firm. For almos: twe! 


ty years he has been operating | ):rous 
the office of the Consolidated Fir’, _ 
& Accident Brokers, Inc., at ) Wik 


liam Street. 


June 18, 1943 
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A TEAM FOR 


From the split-second timing of gridiron 
strategy to the perfect precision of plane- 
ground force coordination, efficient team- 
work is an outstanding American char- 
acteristic. 

And it’s a characteristic that American 
property insurance agents have demon- 
strated in this national emergency—in 
more ways than one. For instance, they 
are bringing sound insurance protection 
to American homes and American in- 
dustry, and are maintaining efficient 
service to policyholders, in spite of many 
handicaps, such as shortage of help and 
curtailment of transportation facilities. 
And this in addition to many duties con- 


nected with civilian defense—so impor- 
tant to the nation at war. 

What’s more, they are patriotically 
cooperating with our company in its 
modest contribution to financing the war 
through the Ninetieth Anniversary War 
Loan campaign in the following way: 

All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies that the Home writes for 
the balance of the year are being invested 
in War Loan Bonds. These purchases are 
OVER and ABOVE the normal govern- 
ment bond purchases which the Company 
is continuing to make, 

That’s American teamwork—and it’s 
cooperation that can only spell Victory! 


« THE HOME « 
SFanrance Chmpany 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE 





* MARINE INSURANCE 
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WDC Changes Made in 
Three New Memoranda 


SIMPLIFIED LOSS RECORD PLAN 





Mortgagee Interests Can Be Covered 
Against Delays of Insureds in Re- 
newing Existing Policies 





The War Damage Corporation last 
week issued three memoranda, Nos. 33 


34 and 35. One of the changes deals 
with a simplified method for loss notifi- 
cations and loss records, worked out 
with the assistance of the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association. The loss notifi- 
cation and record blanks follow closelv 
in principle and appearance the WDC 
applications. Everything can be filled 
out on three sheets with only one in- 
sertion of the material in a typewriter. 
Use of the forms is mandatory for rec- 
ord-keeping but not for loss notification. 
They are designed to save company loss 
denartments considerable work. 

Memorandum No. 3 includes provi- 
sions for covering mortgagees’ interest 
against possible loss from insured’s de- 
lay in renewing policies and permission 
is granted for writing blanket coverage 
on dwelling and farm properties. 

The memorandum also deals with the 
following subjects: changes in coverage 
after filing renewal form No. 19; blan- 
ket insurance for mortgagees’ interests; 
coverage of records, plans, etc.; deposit 
premium plan for property in transit; 
blanket coverage of rolling stock; and 
classification of bridges and trestles, 

Endorsements effected subsequent 
to acceptance of application for renewal 
WDC Form No. 19. Reference is made 
to Memorandum to Fiduciary Agents 
No. 30, dated May 3, 1943, regarding the 
use of application for renewal WDC 
Form No. 19, fiduciary agents are here- 
by advised that. renewal of insurance 
effected by the authorized use of such 
WDC Form No. 19 shall remain valid, 
notwithstanding any change, including 
change in coverage, occurring after the 
application for renewal has been duly 


accepted by the fiduciary agent, even 
though such change shall occur prior 
to the anniversary date of the _ pol- 


icy. Endorsements giving effect to any 
such change occurring after the accept- 
ance by the fiduciary agent of an appli- 
cation for renewal WDC Form No. 19 and 
prior to the anniversary date of the 
policy shall be regarded as applicable 
to the remainder of the original policv 
term and to the renewal period as well. 

Return premiums occasioned by any 
such endorsement shall be computed net 
pro rata for the unexpired portion of 
the original period, and net for the en- 
tire renewal period. Additional premi- 
ums occasioned by any such endorse- 
ments shall be computed pro rata gross 
for the unexpired portion of the original 
period, and gross for the entire renewal 
period without allowance for producer’s 
fee or fiduciary agent’s expense reim- 
bursement. 

Blanket on Dwelling 


2. Blanket insurance on dwelling (Oc- 
cupancy Cade 01) or farm (Occupancy 
Code 02) properties. Fiduciary agents 
are hereby authorized to announce that 
Rule 9 of WDC Regulations “A” shall 
henceforth be considered inapplicable to 
blanket insurance on dwellings and 
farms and that, in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing provision shall apply: Two or 
more dwelling properties each comprising 
less than five family units, or two or 
more farm properties, or combination 
thereof, may be insured blanket subject 
to 90% or 100% coinsurance. The 10c 
rate as provided under Occupancy Codes 
01 and 02, WDC Regulations “A” is ap- 
plicable. In any such case the applica- 
tion shall bear the following endorse- 
ment: 

“In consideration ‘of insurance 
hereunder being subject to % coinsur- 
ance, lines 96 to 98 inclusive of this pol 
icy are inapplicable. All other terms and 
conditions of this policy remain un- 
changed.” 

Blanket for Mortgagee 


3. Blanket insurance — mortgagee or 


the 


other security interests. Fiduciary agents 
are hereby further authorized to an- 
nounce that, notwithstanding the state- 
ment contained in the last sentence of 
Rule 10, as amended July 1, 1942. Rule 
9 of WDC Regulations “A” shall hence- 
forth be considered inapplicable to blan- 
ket insurance on mortgagee or other se- 
curity interests and that, in lieu thereo:, 
the following provision shall apply: 

Where the applicant shall elect to ap- 
ply for blanket insurance to the full ex- 
tent of his mortgage or other security 
interest in the property described in 
the application, the rate for such in- 
surance shall be the highest rate applic- 
able to such property as prescribed in 
Regulations “A”, as amended, i. e., the 
50% coinsurance rate for properties elig- 
ible for coinsurance, and the rates as 
prescribed in the regulations for proper- 
ties not eligible for coinsurance. In any 
such case the following endorsement 
shall be attached to the policy: 

“Tt is hereby understood and agreed 
that: (a) the insurance hereunder shall 
not apply to any property specifically in- 
sured by the War Damage Corporation 
under a policy which names the insured 
hereunder either as the insured or the 
loss payee; (b) the pro rata distribu- 
tion clause (lines 72 to 79, inclusively) 
contained in this policy is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

os If any item of insurance covers blan- 
ket in or on more than one building, 
structure or place, the amount of insur- 
ance under such item shall attach in or 
on each building, structure or place in 
that proportion which the insured’s in- 
terest in or on each such building, struc- 
ture or place shall bear to the total in- 
sured’s interest in all such property de- 
scribed therein as covered by such blan- 
ket item; 

“(c) Lines 80 to 95, inclusive, contained 
in this policy shall be inapplicable. 

“All other terms and conditions of this 
policy shall remain unchanged. 


Blanket policies may be divided into 
items by coded occupancy classifications 
with respective appropriate rates as pre- 
scribed herein applicable to each item. 
The application (and the schedule, if 
any) shall set forth the approximate dis- 
tribution of the total coverage on all 
such property according to the respec- 
tive states, territories, possessions and 
coded cities of location. 


Interim Policy 


4. “Interim” policy—(deposit premi- 
um) for owners of mortgage or other 
security interest. This corporation rec- 
ognizes that owners of mortgage or oth- 
er security interests relying for pro- 
tection upon War Damage Corporation 
policies naming them either as co-in- 
sureds or as loss-payee may not be in 
position promptly to ascertain whether 
such policies have been renewed. To 
meet this situation issuance of “Interim” 
policies in favor of mortgagees or hold- 
ers of other security interests is hereby 
authorized. 

Application for such interim policy 
shall be made on WDC Form No. 2, stat- 
ing date (not earlier than July 1, 1943) 
on which interim insurance thereunder 
shall commence, and date (not earlier 
than thirty days after incidence of cov- 
erage under the interim policy, and not 
later than September 30, 1943) on which 
it is desired that the interim insurance 
shall terminate, and scheduling policy 
number, policy anniversary date, name 
of insured, location of property insured, 
amount of policy, amount of annual 
premium (based upon the status of each 
such policy at the date the schedule 
is prepared), and description of each 
property insured. An original and five 
copies of each such schedule shall be 
prepared, one copy for each of the three 
copies of the application (numbered 1, 
2 and 3), and one copy for each of 
the three attached tickets (numbered 
4, 5 and 6). The subject of the insur- 
ance shall be described in Item 6 of 
the application as follows: 


“Applicant’s security interest as mort- 


gagee or otherwise in the several prop- 
erties described in this application, but 
only to the extent that insurance was 
nrovided for such interest by the War 
Damage Corporation policies herein 
listed.” 

Deposit Premium 


If such application is properly com- 
pleted and accompanied by payment of 
the appropriate deposit premium deter- 
mined as hereinafter set forth, such ap- 
plication may be accepted and date 
stamped by the fiduciary agent, and pol- 
icy (on WDC Form No. 1) executed, 
striking out in line 9 thereof the words 
“twelve months thereafter,” and substi- 
tuting such date not later than Septem- 
ber 30, 1943, as the applicant shall spec- 
ify. No such “interim” policy shall be 
written, to take effect prior to July 1, 
1943, nor to expire later than September 
30, 1943. The deposit premium to ac- 
company the application shall be equal 
to a pro rata of the aggregate annual 
‘in force” premium for all items sched- 
uled on any such application for the 
stated term of the “interim” policy. 


No such schedule shall include any 
policy which covers property owned by 
the applicant. As soon as practicable 
after the expiration date of any such 
“interim” policy, the applicant may use 
WDC Form No. 14 to certify to the 
fiduciary agent through which such “in- 
terim” policy was issued, listing in the 
original manner on schedules (six cop- 
ies) attached to such WDC Form No. 14 
each specific item of the original sched- 
ule which was duly renewed at its ex- 
piration date (whether renewed by the 
use of WDC Form No. 19, or by a new 
policy) for an amount not less than that 
specified in the “old” or renewed policy, 
and on property identical with that de- 
scribed in such policy. In case of “re- 
newal” by a new policy, such schedule 
shall state the new policy number. 

The fiduciary agent, upon the receipt 
of the schedule of certified renewals, 
shall calculate the appropriate earned 
premium to be retained by the corpora- 
tion in respect of items not renewed, 
such calculation to be based upon the 
pro rata premium from the inception 
date of each such item of the “interim” 
insurance to the dated expiration date 
of the “interim” policy. The aggregate 
of such individual earned premiums, in- 
cluding all sums, whether less than 50c 
or not (but in no event a less sum for 
the interim policy than the minimum 
premium of $3) shall then be deducted, 
as premium for the “interim” policy 
from the deposit premium, and the gross 
difference remitted by the fiduciary 
agent to the applicant. The producer’s 
fee and the fiduciary agent’s expense 
reimbursement allowance shall be pay- 
able, subject to the usual respective min- 
imum and maximum, only upon the re- 
tained earned premium, and deductible 
therefrom. No deduction will be made 
on account of any insurance not renewed 
on or before the expiration of any sched- 
ule policy, or for any insurance renewed 
or an amount less than any scheduled 
policy. 


Covering Documents 


5. Records, accounts, plans, drawings, 
formulae. Fiduciary agents are hereby 
authorized to accept applications for in- 
surance of records of this character sub- 
ject to the following endorsement: 

“This policy is hereby extended to 
ROVER. ciicinad pire oOo eee e mumeire teens 

(insert description of property) 
subject to a limit of loss not exceeding 
Beran for any one (film, copy, 
or other apropriate designation)—or the 
actual cash value, which is less. For the 
purpose of application of the ‘amount of 
loss’ clause, the ‘coinsurance’ clause, and 
the ‘pro rata distribution’ clause (if ap- 
plicable) of this policy, the actual cash 
value of the property described as cov- 
ered hereunder shall be considered not 
to exceed the actual cost of reproducing 
such records subject to the maximum 
limit per article above inserted. All 
other terms and conditions of this policy 
remain unchanged.” 

The rate shall be as prescribed in Reg- 
ulations “A” for the appropriate coded 


<a 


occupancy classification and elec ed per 
centage of coinsurance. 7 
Property in Transit 

6. Property in transit—dep. Dre- 
mium plan. The corporation hs * adopt. 
ed WDC Application Form No. 3 (a) for 
optional use in connection wit! insur. 
ance of property in transit, T):. estab- 
lished premium rate of 3c per $100 jc 
applicable. The deposit premium based 
upon the estimated annual value of ship. 
ments elected by the applicant +. he jp. 
sured. Adjustment of the dep: pre- 
mium to actual values covered ‘s per. 
mitted at the expiration of the policy 
WDC Application Form No. 3 () is now 
being printed and will be dispate!:od with 
detailed instruction to fiduciary agents 
producers and bulk distributing centers 
within the next two weeks. 

7. Blanket insurance coverin« street 
railway and_ railroad rolling stock 
Where a specific item of insuratce coy. 
ers blanket street railway or railroad 


rolling stock subject to 50% or higher 
coinsurance which is applicable to the 
entire value of such property described 
in the application, fiduciary agents are 
authorized to attach to the policy the 
following form of endorsement: 

“In consideration of the application 
of ....% coinsurance to the entire value 
of rolling stock described as covered 
hereunder, lines 72 to 79 inclusive, con- 
tained in this policy shall not apply to 
rolling stock. , 


CEO TEER C OPW OOS BOO 65h 0 6 0:0 c edees 


8. Bridges and _ trestles—construction 
code classification. Bridges and trestles 
of all steel construction (or with brick 
stone or concrete piers, abutments and 
roadways) are eligible for classification 
under Construction Code 1. Wooden 
railroad ties, catwalks and guard rails, 
or wooden blocks and planking on con- 
crete roadways, shall not affect the elig- 
ibility of any such structure otherwise 
qualified for classification of such struc- 
ture under Construction Code 1. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 





five times as high as today’s price level. 
I am convinced that good real estate 
will be required after the war is over 
for improvement and those who buy now 
will then make substantial profits. 
“Many corporations, insurance compa- 
nies and business firms are in outmoded 
and obsolete buildings. These firms will 
be looking for new locations and new 
buildings. They will demand air-con- 
ditioning, high ceilings, perfect light and 
improved elevators and other newly in- 
vented ‘gadgets’ after this war is over. 
The smartest buying today, in my opin- 
ion, is the purchase of plots at low 
prices. This war cannot last forever 
and my guess is that there will be 4 
big business revival when the war 1s 
over. New York City real estate will 
steadily move upwards in value.” 





Eastern Loss Executives 


Hold Annual Golf Outing 


The annual outing of the Eastern Loss 
Executives’ Conference was held las! 
Friday at the Maplewood Country Club, 
Maplewood, N. J. Over sixty members 
were present. 

The golf trophy for the low 
score was won by E. Lamond of the 
Pacific National Fire, with a score of 8. 
Other prizes consisting mostly of War 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps wert 
won by the following: George Vail, Jt. 
Walter Christensen, A. Baldwin N. 


medal 


Bassett, George S. Jones, Harry Mur 
tha, William A. Bruckman, H. L. Wood 
ruffe, F. R. Pitcher, John Fletcher, Har 
old Greenberg, William F.  <ussell 
George Christie, Donald Clark, hs . 

\Loor 


Bachman, K. McCallum and R. I’. 
FIREMAN’S FUND DIVIDEND 





Directors of the Fireman’s Fund have 
declared a quarterly dividend of © ren 
oldefs 


a share, payable July 15 to stoc! 
of record July 6. 
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J. Bar Assn. Report Tells Why 
It Favors New N. Y. Fire Policy 


Announcement was made recently that 
the fire insurance committee of the In- 
surance Section of the New Jersey State 
Rar Association had recommended to 
Eugene A. Agger, Commissioner of Bank- 
ing | Insurance, that New Jersey 
adopt, without change, the new New 
York standard fire policy which becomes 
effective here July 1. This committee, 
headed by Edward Gaulkin, also pro- 
posed that the policy not be called 
‘sandard” but “uniform.” Other mem- 
hers of the committee are William Ab- 
hotts, Orlando H. Dey, William R. Gan- 
non, junes P. Haney, Samuel M. Hol- 
lander, David M. Klausner, Albert A. F. 
MeGee, David Stoffer and Samuel J. Foo- 
saner, eX officio. 

Some of the reasons why the present 


fire policy in New Jersey is not consid- 
ered adequate are presented in the com- 
mittee renort and follow herewith: 
“Though the 1943 form may not be 
the finest policy that could be composed 
by the mind of man, it is a fine and lib- 
eral policy, and immeasurably superior to 
our 1886 form. Revision of our 1886 form 
should not longer be delayed. Without 
changes the 1943 form will meet with 
little or no objection from any source, 
and vour committee feels it. could be 
speedily adopted. This form has already 
been carefully studied and accepted by 





Agger Preparing Bill to 
Revise N. J. Fire Policy 
\ bill to revise the New Jersev 
jstandard fire policy so that it will 
be similar to the new New York form 


| 
| 
| 


is being prepared for introduction 
}soon in the state legislature, accord- 
ing to Eugene A. Agger, Commis- 


sioner of Banking and Insurance. He 
is following recommendations of the 
fire insurance committee of the bar 
| association, 








the companies and the public. Should 
amendments be suggested, they would 
have to be studied, which means delay. 

“But beyond that both the policyhold- 
ers and the companies have shown by 
their responses to your committee that 


they desire our policy to be uniform 
with the policy of New York. To the 
companies uniformity means economy, 
not only in printing, but in training 


agents, in selling the policy and in han- 
dling A great deal of the time 
of the home office today is taken up 
in following the differing laws, rules and 
Practices in the several states. The pol- 
ievholders feel, and your committee 
that New Jersey is as close to 
New York economically as it is geo- 
graphically, and a commercial instrument 
sO W dely used and so frequently across 
state lines as a fire insurance policy, 
should be uniform in both states. 
_ There are several other considera- 
tions which move your committee to rec- 
ommend the early revision of our 1886 
polic Not only is the policy ‘archaic 
and illiberal,’ but it is so highly technical 
that nly an expert can understand it. 
\s Professor Goble said: 

| ( some underwriters say, “Why 
don't ese people read their policies?” 
‘icrc are two answers to this question. 
lhe first one is that they do not read 
ther cause common, average, ordinary 
Individuals do not read such things, and 
the «\hortation of underwriters will not 
them. And secondly, even if they 
id them, what would they know of 
aning? ... If we want to be real- 
ve should. recognize that lawyers, 
usiicss men, professors, and even in- 

agents do not read their poli- 
r, if they do, do not know what the 
are likely to hold them to mean.’ 


Neither Agents Nor Assureds Read 
Policies 


New Jersey it is unfortunately true 
‘nsurance agents do not read their 


losse Ss. 


agrees, 


char 


Cour 


that 


policies, or if they do, do not know what 
the courts are likely to hold them to 
mean. A great many of the agents in 
New Jersey do know the policy, but a 
great many do not. Fire insurance 
agents and brokers in New Jersey are 
licensed with no required preliminary ex- 
perience, education, training or examina- 
tion. A great many agents and brokers 
in New Jersey are part-time with no 
interest or opportunity to become versed 
in the policy which they undertake to 
sell. 

“The assured generally relies implicit- 
ly upon his agent and generally accepts 
the policy and pays the premium with- 
out any question. The assured and the 
agent usually believe that the company 
is bound by the knowledge of the agent, 
but in a suit on the policy at law, evi- 
dence of such knowledge is not admit- 
ted. If the policy does not conform to 
the agent’s knowledge of the risk, the 
only recourse is in equity for reforma- 
tion and there the assured is met with 
a line of New Jersey cases which hold 
that if the assured has had the policy 
long enough to read it, he may not have 
it reformed. 

Too Many Riders 

“The policy today is no longer even 
uniform. The capable agent adds nu- 
merous riders and endorsements which 
negative many of the objectionable 
clauses in the body of the policy, and 
for these riders and endorsements the 
assured pays nothing. The assured whose 
agent is not so capable does not get 
the same privileges, although he pays the 
same premium. The adoption of the 1943 
form will obviate the necessity of most 
of these riders and endorsements and 
the policyholder will receive a_ policy 
more nearly like his neighbors. 

“The one argument always made by 
company representatives is that the com- 
panies never—well, hardly ever—take ad- 
vantage of these clauses against an hon- 
est claim. To the personal knowledge 
of some of the members of this com- 
mittee, that is not true. The reported 
cases give only a few of the instances 
in which these clauses have been used 
against honest policyholders. In many 
cases, faced with an unintentional viola- 
tion of one of these clauses, the assured 
has been compelled to accept what the 
company offered, or even to abandon his 
claim altogether, rather than go to court. 
As Professor Goble says: 

Companies Should Not Have Option 
to Refuse to Pay 
This means that the underwriters 
are placed in the advantageous position, 
in case of loss, of having an option to 
pay their policies or not, as they elect; 
In the first place a policy which 
simply confers an option upon an insur- 
ance company to pay or not to pay as it 
elects, is no insurance policy at all. It 
does not supply the essential element of 
insurance, viz., security. However hon- 
est a company may be, any person with 
whom it deals is entitled to an enforce- 
able promise that in the event of loss the 
amount thereof will be paid. How much 
value would an insurance company at- 
tribute to a bond or other security of- 
fered to it as an investment which con- 
sisted simply of a promise to pay at 
the promisor’s option? 

“*The good reputation of the promisor 
would not possibly be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the sanction of the law back 
of the promise. There is no sound rea- 
son why, if a person pays a premium for 
a fire insurance policy, he should not re- 
ceive a policy containing a.binding obli- 
gation of the company to pay for fire 
losses sustained. That is what the ap- 
plicant asks for, what he expects, what 
he pays for, and what he is entitled to’.” 


HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Hartford Fire has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 12. 





or 





Western Bureau Tells 
Of Aid to War Effort 


CLARK REELECTED PRESIDENT 


Rumors of Possible Merger With West- 
ern Underwriters Ass’n Denied; Non- 
Recording Agency Problem 


Herbert A. Clark, Western manager 
of the Loyalty Group, 
president of the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau at the annual meeting in Chicago 
recently. He has held the office for 
many years. Other officers reelected 
were as follows: vice president, Charles 
D. James; gg Fred C. Schad, and 
treasurer, W. S. Whitford. F. G. 


was reelected 


3reen 


has been peta to the board of di- 
rectors, succeeding his father, the late 
Frank J. Breen. 


In his annual report President Clark 
said insurance has contributed in more 
than a generous measure in assisting the 
Government despite shortage of person- 
nel and other current problems. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“Little if any recognition appears to 
have been given in manpower control 
quarters to the essential function per- 
formed by insurance, although the busi- 
ness has furnished all branches of mili- 
tary service with technicians, specialists, 
inspectors and engineers to assist in the 
safeguarding of vital industries and sup- 
plies. The part that insurance played 
in directing and handling the details of 
war damage insurance furnishes a con- 
crete example of the contributions the 
business ts making toward the war ef- 
fort even in the face of the difficult job 
of maintaining a competent trained staff 
of employes. The large demand for war 
workers at short hours and high wages 
and calls to military service have served 
to deplete our staffs, and it seems evi- 
dent that the situation will continue to 
be even more perplexing as long as the 
war continues. 

“The insurance business has faced 
crisis after crisis, two major wars within 
a quarter of a century, panics, depres- 
sions, conflagrations and other catastro- 
phes, and has emerged from each of 
these crises stronger than ever, and will 
do again. 

“No other business touches the lives 
and activities of mankind like insurance. 
Its fabric is interwoven into every known 
business or industry, and into every hu- 
man endeavor. It has a relationship or 
contact with practically every tangible 
object in the world, and in this critical 
hour in American history pledges its 
faith and its fortunes to the end that 
the freedom we have created and cher- 
ished shall not perish. 

Merger Rumor Denied 


“There have been some press dis- 
patches suggesting, or at least speculat- 
ing on the possibility of the bureau be- 
coming affiliated with the Western Un- 
derwriters Association. To say the least, 
that is utter speculation. Regardless of 
whatever else may occur there is not 
even the slightest thought or intent on 
the part of the members to dissolve the 
bureau or merge it with any other asso- 
ciation. 

“The numerical strength of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau cannot be accept- 
ed as the gauge of its true strength and 
effectiveness, or its influence upon Mid- 
western insurance affairs. The bureau 
finds itself at full tide of usefulness, 
standing as it does for high principles 
and ideals in the conduct of the fire in- 
surance business, for the maintenance of 
good practices by its members, and for 
even-handed justice toward the public. 

“Tt will continue as heretofore to be 
an important vehicle through which so 
many constructive measures have been 
introduced into our business, and it will 
also continue to be an integral and in- 
dispensable part of the insurance busi- 
ness in the Middle West. The dissolu- 
tion of the Western Insurance Bureau, 
or its merger with any other organiza- 


HOME ADVANCES KRIEGER 


Assistant Secretary in Charge of Service 
Department; Boland Assistant Mana- 
ger of Department 

The Home of New York has appointed 
Walter M. Krieger as assistant secretary 
in charge of the service department and 
William H. Boland assistant manager of 
that department. Mr. Krieger is a grad- 
uate of Ohio State University and has 
had experience with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau. He went with the Insurance 
Co. of North America in 1923 as an 
engineer and organized the Chicago en- 
gineering department. In 1930 he be 
came agency superintendent and traveled 
throughout the Middle West. 

In 1932 he was made assistant United 
States manager of the Svea and secre 
tary of the Hudson. On November 1, 
1937," he joined the Home as special agent 
in charge of its engineering department 
in Ohio. In March, 1939, he was trans- 
ferred to the home office as an assistant 
to Vice President Peterson of the West- 


ern department. In April, 1942, Mr. 
Krieger was advanced to the service de- 
partment. 

Mr. Boland, who is a native of New 


York City, has been connected with the 
Home since 1914. He has been identified 
with brokerage and service work since 
those days when these essential adjuncts 
of the business were first considered 
worthy of special organization. 


CANADIAN FIRES INCREASE 
Over Eighty Fire Losses in Excess of 
$50,000 Each in 1942, Compared With 

Fifty-six in 1941 

An alarming increase in fires of $50, 
000 and more is reported in the twenty- 
second annual statistical report of the 
fire commissioner’s office for Canada. 
Dwelling on the increased fire losses in 
Canada for 1942, W. L. Clairmont, do 
minion fire commissioner, states: 

“Outstanding is the list of large loss 
fires, that is fires in which the loss ex 
ceeded $50,000. In 1942 there were eight 
one such fires involving a total 
$8,897,828. This is an alarming increase 
over similar fires in 1941, the increase 
amounting to twenty-five in number and 
$1,740,584 in property loss. Many of these 
fires occurred during extremes of cold 
weather, the cause in a number of cases 
being attributed to defective heating 
equipment. This cause was responsible 
for over 9,000 fires and a property loss 
of over $5,000,000 and prompts me to 
comment on the need for greater super- 
vision and better maintenance of heat 
ing equipment.’ 

Mr. Clairmont further reported that in 
the vear there were 47,596 fires for an 
aggregate loss to Canada of $31,182,238. 
This compares with $28,042,907 from 48, 
609 fires in 1941. Smokers’ carelessness 
continues as the top-ranking cause ol 
fires, the commissioner reports. 


loss of 





BOSTON-OLD COLONY DIVIDENDS 

Directors of the Boston Insurance Co 
have declared a dividend of $4 a skare, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 21. Directors of the affiliated com- 
pany, the Old Colony, have declared a 
dividend of $5 a share, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record June 21. 





tion or association, is impossible and un- 
thinkable.” 
Non-Policy Agencies 

The question of recording local agen- 
cies being converted to non-policy writ- 
ing agencies was discussed. The West- 
ern Underwriters Association had taken 
up this subject and it was found that the 
Western Insurance Bureau companies 
are confronted with the same problem. 
In an effort to reduce expenses a plan 
will be submitted by a fieldman to an 
agency to write all its policies at the 
general office and relieve the agent of 
the work and expense. The bureau felt 
that cognizance should be taken of this 
situation and proper legislation be enact- 
ed. 
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Ship Turning Across Another’s Bow 
Without Warning Must Pay Damage 


C.oss libels were brought, one by the 
“ocony Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., as 
owner of the S. S. Vacuum, against the 
Pocohontas Steamship Company, as 
owner of the S. S. Bylayl, and the other 
hy the Bylayl’s owner against the Vac- 
uum owner, to recover damages 
tained by the vessels in a collision be- 
tween them on February 20, 1942, at 
3:24 a. m. about five miles south of 
Parramore Banks Buoy off the Virginia 
shore. 

Because of war conditions and orders 
of the United States Navy, each vessel 
was keeping fairly close to the shore 
and running without range lights, but 
each had a mast-head light and the 
usual red and green side lights. The 
weather was clear and dark, with mod- 
erate wind and choppy to moderate sea. 

The Vacuum’s bow struck the Bylayl’s 
starboard side at an angle of about 70 
degrees from the Bylayl’s bow. Each 
vessel continued at full speed up to the 
time of contact, and neither blew any 
whistle before the collision. 

Each Charges Other With Fault 

Each vessel up till about 3:22 was 
proceeding with the other on its star- 


sus- 


board hand and showing her green 
light. Neither had any right of way 
over the other. At that time the Bylayl 


claimed that the Vacuum suddenly and 
without warning swung to the starboard, 
across the Bylayl’s course. The Vacuum 
contended that the Bylayl should have 
altered her course more to her port as 
the vessels were approaching so as to 
make a wider passage and that her fail- 
ure to do so contributed to the happen- 
ing of the collision. Each charged the 
other with fault for failing to sound any 
signal. 

After reviewing the testimony, the 
Federal District Court for Southern New 
York said that the cause of the collision 
must be found in determining what actu- 
ally occurred at or just before the Vac- 
uum master said he saw the Bylayl’s 
red light. The Bylayl’s witnesses testi- 
fied that she had made no change in her 
course. The court concluded from all 
the testimony that the Bylayl did not 
change her course so as to show her red 
light and that the Vacuum’s master was 
mistaken in his belief that he saw it. 

The Bylayl was held not required to 
blow a passing signal; she was approach- 
ing the Vacuum green to green and the 
bearing of the Vacuum was steadily in- 
creasing on her starboard bow. Under 
International Rules, Article 28, 
vessel was obliged to blow a 
signal unless she changed her course. 
They were not confronted with any 
special circumstances or danger so long 
as each held its course. The omission 
of an exchange of signals did not con- 
tribute to producing the collision. 


the 
neither 


Decision of Court 


“It was not until the Vacuum went 
‘hard right’ that danger appeared,” said 
the court. “At that time she should 
have blown a signal indicating her 


change of course. That the Bylayl did 
not blow a signal when she went ‘hard 
left’ and continued on at full speed in 
an effort to avoid the Vacuum should 
not condemn her. She was confronted 
with a sudden critical situation, and if 
those in charge of her navigation com- 
mitted an error, it was only some thirty 
seconds before the collision, and was a 
situation in extremes, and it may well 
be that her maneuver resulted in the 
sylayl being struck a glancing blow for- 
ward by the Vacuum instead of the 


Bytayl’s bow striking the port side of 
the Vacuum, which might have been 
more serious for the Vaguum and _ her 
cargo of oil. 

“In any event the fault of the Vacuum 
in going ‘hard right’ without warning 
across the Bylayl’s course is amply suf- 
ficient to account for the collision with- 
out speculating whether the Bylayl 
might have done anything more than 
she did when faced with the sudden 
peril.” 

The libel against the Bylayl’s owner 
was therefore dismissed and the Bylayl’s 
owner given a decree against the Vac- 
uum’s owner for the damage sustained 
by the Bylayl, the amount of damages 
to be referred to a Commissioner. The 
S. S. Bylayl. The S. S.: Vacuum, 49 F. 
Supp. 439, 


Roby Harrington, Jr., Now 
With Johnson & Higgins 


Roby Harrington, Jr., heretofore vice 
president of John W. Thomas, Inc., New 
York City, insurance brokers, has be- 
come associated with the insurance brok- 
erage firm of Johnson & Higgins, also 
of New York. Mr. Harrington has been 
in the insurance brokerage business for 
the last fifteen years, having joined the 
Thomas organization in 1928. For two 
years preceding, from 1926 to 1928, he 
was with the National Surety. 


NORTH AMERICA DIVIDENDS 





Directors of the Insurance Co. of 
North America have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of $1.25 a share and 


an extra dividend of 50 cents a share, 
both payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 


W. J. GRILL WITH SPRINGFIELD 


Inland Marine Superintendent at New 
York Office; Has Been in Insurance 
Over Thirty Years 
The Springfield Fire & Marine an- 
nounces that William J. Grill has be- 
come associated with the company as in- 
land marine superintendent at its New 
York City branch office, 85 John Street. 
Mr. Grill started in marine insurance 
in 1912 with Appleton & Cox, Inc. In 
1918 he went with William H. McGee & 


Co., where he specialized in handling 
cotton business in the head office and 
in the field. In the early 1920’s Mr. 


Grill entered the McGee office’s new in- 
land marine department. In 1926, fore- 
seeing the promising future of the in- 
land marine business, he organized the 
agency firm of Ross & Grill, Inc. The 
agency was one of the first inland marine 
offices in New York City and has special- 
ized in that field ever since. 





Marine War Rates Lowered 
As Hazards Are Reduced 


The recent steady decline in sinkings 
of merchant shipping by German  sub- 
marines is now reflected in further re- 
ductions of war risk insurance rates 
charged by marine underwriters. On 
shipments between the entire British 
Isles and the United States, Canada, 
West Indies, Central and South America 
the rate is now 74%. Heretofore the 
rate has been 10% to West Coast United 
Kingdom ports, with rates even higher 
to the East Coast. The new rates indi- 
cate the Allies are mastering the sub- 
marine hazard and in addition have suf- 
ficient control of the air around the 
British Isles so as to cut down chances 
of damage to shipping through attacks 
by Axis planes. 

On trips to Greenland and Iceland from 
the United States, or return, the Green- 
land rate has been lowered from 714% 
to 5% while the Iceland route is cov- 
ered by a quotation of 6% in contrast 
to the old rate of 10%. 

The rate is now 10%, instead of 12%%, 
on shipments between the United States, 
ete., and the ports of Egypt, the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden. Reductions 
have been made also on other routes 
of the world. 





Ship Making Starboard Passing 
Is Held Responsible for Collision 


The claimant of the ship Exporter an- 
pealed from a decree in the admiralty 
court for southern New York holding her 
solely in fault for a collision with sthe 
sludge boat Coney Island, owned by the 
City of New York. The collision was on 
a clear night in the East River, opposite 
Corlear’s Hook, about one third the dis- 
tance from the New York to Brooklyn 
shore. The Exporter was bound down- 
stream against a flood tide, the Coney 
Island upstream. 

The district judge found that the situ- 
ation called for a starboard to starboard 
passing, in which the Exporter did not 
do her duty. This decree the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals reversed, hold- 
ing the Coney Island solely at fault. 
City of New York v. American Export 
Lines, Inc., 131 F. 2d 902. 

The evidence established that the col- 
liding vessel bound downstream blew a 
single blast to the struck vessel bound 
upstream on making her out, and an- 
swered the struck ship's double blast 
with a similar signal. There was there- 
fore no fault in the colliding vessel in 
swinging to port in attempting coopera- 
ton. The choice was not an acceptance 
of the struck vessel’s proposal if it was 
forced on the colliding vessel by unjusti- 
fied conduct of the struck vessel. 

Governed by Inland Rules 

The East River is not a narrow chan- 
nel and the situation was governed only 
by the inland rule relating to steam ves- 


sels approaching, meeting or passing. 
Under that rule the vessels should have 
passed port to port. 

The downstream bound ship struck the 
sludge boat on the starboard side. The 
latter had not waited for an answer to 
‘ts double blast before putting over her 
helm. The appellate court held the sludge 
boat was at fault notwithstanding the 
fact that a starboard to starboard pass- 
ing might have been called for. 

The vessels should have passed port 
to port, therefore the sludge boat was 
at fault under the rules. 

In a crooked channel, the test whether 
the relative position of two vessels re- 
quires them to pass port to port or star- 
board to starboard is not the relative 
headings of the vessels when one is in 
one reach of the channel and the other 
is in the other. Their duties are fixed 
by their positions in the channel itself 
by their relative headings if the channel 
were straight—by whether, had the ves- 
sels been where they were in a straight 
channel, each vessel would have seen 
both the other’s running lights. 


Running Lights Visible 


Evidence that the vessels were about 
1000 feet apart when the downstream 
ship sounded her first signal, with the 
s'tudge boat in midstream and the ship 
not more than 100 feet to the east of 
midstream was held to show that each 
vessel would have seen the other’s run- 


Kentucky Fieldmen’s Groups 
Hold Their Elections 


An attendance of approximatel 


: sixty- 
five fieldmen was present at th. field 
meetings in Louisville, Ky., last week. 


The Speakers Bureau elected C. p 
Thurman, Continental, as preside) ; suc: 
ceeding Gordon Keltner, Aetna C2 .ualty 
Fred Crowell, Insurance Field, |,ecane 
vice president and Frank Swearingen 
Travelers, secretary. ts 

The Kentucky Fire Prevention 
ciation named Martin Boedeke1 
dent, succeeding Eugene Short. 
Frank Swearingen becoming vic 
dent and Emmet A. Parsons r 
secretary. 

Kentucky Pond of the Blue Govse ele- 
vated Frank Nelson, Western \djust- 
ment’s office, to most loyal gander, suc. 
ceeding George B. Aiken, Firemen’s, Mr. 
Nelson was also named delegate to the 
Grand Nest meeting. Smith Holland, 
America Fore Group, was named super- 
visor of the flock; Edwin Fieldhouse, 
Home, custodian of the goslings: Me- 
Dowell Horn, Auctuarial Bureau, cuard- 
ian of the pond, and Carl Bundow, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, keeper of the golden 
goose egg, 


Pepich With Fred. S. James; 
Cook County Supervisor 


Stephen T. Pepich has recently become 
associated with Fred S. James & Co. as 
supervisor of the Cook County depart- 
ment, Chicago. Mr. Pepich has had ex- 
tended experience in insurance, having 
served with the Insurance Company of 
North America as an underwriter, with 
the Commercial Union Assurance as a 
special agent, and later with the Critchell 
Miller agency. 

Fred S. James & Co. will utilize Mr. 
Pepich’s experience in the Cook County 
field for the further development of their 
brokerage department which now pro- 
vides facilities for all classes of insur- 
ance to the Loop and outside brokers. 

Mr. Pepich is not only a specialist in 
insurance but also in the field of music, 
having received a degree in music from 
the Auditorium Musical College. At the 
present time he is the conductor of one 
of the leading choral clubs in America. 


Asso- 
presi- 

with 
presi- 
clected 








CONN. FIELD CLUB MEETS 

The Connecticut Field Club has elect- 
ed Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall, who retires soon from office, 
as an honorary member. It has _ also 
o-ganized its executive committee, which 
consists of S. Gray Tracy, Wallace G. 
Bailey, Donald Dick, Henry Griswold, 
William Downs, Reinold Parker, Harry 
Jordan, Parker Spaulding and Morton 
Dexter. 








ning lights so as to fix their duties in 
passing. 

The failure of the sludge boat to pass 
port to port was not excused by tlie fact 
that her way was ‘blocked by shipping 
because there was a clear 400-foot pass- 
age between the downstream ship and 
the nearest tug. 

If the downstream ship was at fault in 
putting her rudder right before she re- 
ceived an answer to the first signal the 
damage would have to be divided unless 
she could show that the fault did not 
contribute to the collision. Calculations 
based upon turning curves showing that 
the ship had left her course hardly at 
all could not be relied upon beyond the 
reasonable doubt which the ship could 
be bound to exclude for her breach 0! 
duty in putting her rudder right |etore 
she received an answer to her firsi sig 
nal blast. 

The Exporter was held not at fault i 
putting her rudder right before slic re- 
ceived an answer to her first signa! blast 
from the sludge boat, because the s!udge 
boat’s navigation in attempting, w:thout 
the Exporter’s assent, to change 2 por! 
to port passing into a starboard to stat- 
board passing, was reprehensible and the 
Exporter was guilty of only a venial 
fault. 
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Baxter Brown Sees New 
Opportunity for Women 


SPEAKS TO NATIONAL GROUP 


F. & D. Kansas City Vice President 
Points Out Seven Fields Opened Up 
By War Conditions 


Baxter Brown, resident vice presi- 
dent at Pel City, Mo., for the Fidel- 
ity & Deposit Co., speaking on the sub- 
iect “Holding the ‘Line on the Insurance 
Front,” at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Women 

Milwaukee, June 16-19, said that in- 
surance men have underestimated the 
importance which insurance women now 
occupy and the increasingly higher place 
they are destined to occupy in the great 
and vital business of insurance. 

“The war,” he said, “has created a 
creater need for insurance and at the 
same time taken many men from the 
insurance field. This means that we men 
who are left are more dependent upon 
you women than ever before. 

“The war has given and will give you 
insurance women many opportunities to 
broaden the scope of your activities and 
only by taking full advantage of these 
opportunities can you contribute your 
full share to the war effort. Some of 
these opportunities as I see them are: 

Ability to Manage Agency 

“1, An opportunity to demonstrate 
your ability to manage an_ insurance 
agency, an office, or a division or a 
department of an office. 

‘2, An opportunity to demonstrate 
your ability to sell insurance both inside 
and outside the office. 

‘3. An opportunity 
your ability to underwrite 
risks. 

“4, An opportunity to try out and 
carry into effect many of the sound 
ideas you have been trying to ‘sell’ to 
the boss these many years. 

“5. An opportunity to convince the 
insuring public that you can serve the 
clients of your office just as efficiently 
and adequately as any man. 

“6. An opportunity to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the insurance 
business as a whole by filling the gaps 
which have been opened by the induc- 
tion of your husbands, brothers and fel- 
low workers into the armed services. 
“7. An opportunity to collaborate with 
us men who remain on the home front 
in planning now for the post-war period, 
to the end that your husbands, brothers 
and fellow workers, who are fighting for 
all of us, will have sound businesses and 
good positions awaiting them upon their 
return from the battle fronts. 


to demonstrate 
insurance 


Pioneers in Business 

“Many among you are already taking 
advantage of these opportunities, to ad- 
vance the cause of women in the insur- 
ance business and in doing so are dis- 
playing the same courage and determi- 
Nation that your mothers and grand- 
mothers displayed in their successful ef- 
lorts to advance the cause of women, 
generally. You will be joined by others 
and still others as the aforesaid oppor- 
tunities present themselves in individual 
Cases. Don’t forget, you, who are pio- 
neers in this respect, that you have two 
Most effective mediums through which 
!o hel these women who will follow you. 
I refer , of course, to your local asso- 
“lation and the National Association of 
"surance Women. 
'l of you, together with that very 


Sreat number of insurance women who 
could not attend this convention, are 
t magnificent job in holding the 
€s on the home front. 

Vomen have served their country 


(Continued on 


doing 
lines 


age 36) 





Edward C. Stone, United States gen- 
eral manager and attorney of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability, expresses an optimistic 


Company Groups Will 
Submit Uniform Plan 


STUDY STANDARD APPROVAL 


outlook on the post-war insurance pos- 
sibilities of the aviation industry which 
is significant in view of his belief and 
that of some other leading company ex- 
Joint A. & H. Underwriters’ Committee ccutives that the aircraft industry will 
Will Present Proposals to Commis- 
sioners’ Sub-committee 


receive a tremendous impetus after the 
war and that insurance must now pre- 
pare to keep pace with its development. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Stone maintains 
that there 


Representatives of the underwriters’ 
groups who conferred with the accident 
and health sub-committee on standard- 
ization of policy approval of the National : : 
Misiidleat .y a: Pay bee peacetime requirements, whenever the 
A ssociation of insurance Conmussioners. .. i, feellce won-and win this wat 
following the meeting of the full A. & H. we must and will—will be even greater 
committee in connection with the Com- than the present wartime requirements, 
as huge as those may be.” He goes on 
to say that one of his reasons for hold- 
ing this opinion is the “tremendous im- 
petus” that will be given to the aircraft 
industry. By way of illustration, Mr. 
Stone points to a prediction recently 
> : egies made by J. T. Trippe, president of Pan- 
J. R. Maloney of the California De- American Airways System, that within 
partment is chairman of the Commis- one year after the war has ceased, one 
sioners’ sub-committee. Other represent- could board a plane in New York City 
atives of the sub-committee, all of whom and land in Buenos Aires in the same 
were present in Boston, are A. N. Guer- time it takes to travel today from New 
tin, New Jersey, vice chairman; N. F. York to Chicago by train. At least fifty 
Parkinson, [Illinois, and Joseph’ S. passengers would be accommodated on 
O'Leary, Massachusetts. After the dis- the Buenos Aires plane, each having his 
cussions were under way, representatives own separate berth. 


of the New York, Michigan and Texas Aivelenes an Plentiied 20 Cone 
Departments were added to the commit- i Bae ta ; 4 
In addition,” says Mr. Stone, “we 


tee. é 
shall have released from the Army 
: around 2,000,000 boys who will be dis- 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary tinctly airminded, and a_ tremendous 
of the Health & Accident Underwriters — yymber of them with first hand experi- 
Conference, served as spokesman for the ence in operating planes. The result 
(Continued on Page 34) should be that airplanes will then be as 


will be no need for post-war 
depression “since I believe that the 


missioners’ meeting in Boston last week, 
will submit to the sub-committee pro- 
posals for uniform policy approval, ac- 
cording to an agreement reached at the 
conference. The proposals will be sub- 
mitted not later than August 1. 


Gordon Is Spokesman 








Faith in the powers of 
a pinch of salt proved 
as dependable as any 
other good-luck charm 
when insurance protec- 
tion was unknown. Have 
your assured been advised of the complete 
protection available through policy contracts 
designed to meet today’s needs? You'll find 
the unexcelled facilities of the General Acci- 
dent and Potomac organizations of worth- 
while assistance in writing Casualty, Accident 
and Health, Fire and Marine coverages. 
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PROTECTION 
IN A PINCH 
OF SALT? 
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GENERAL BUILDINGS 
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E. C. Stone Optimistic on Post-war 
Outlook for Aviation Insurance 








STONE 


EDWARD C. 


plentiful as automobiles were when this 
war started.” 

Therefore, besides having a revival of 
the automobile industry after the war 
and its inevitable climb to greater heights 
than before, Mr. Stone foresees another 
industry “equally as large, if not larger, 
engaged in making airplanes.” 

An idea of how much attention the 
aviation industry will give to private 
flying and privately owned airplanes is 
gleaned from the recently made com 
ments by Ralph S. Damon, president of 
Republic Aviation Corporation, who said 
that we can expect, within the next dec- 
ade, an appreciable increase in private 
flying and privately owned airplanes, and 
that they may easily reach the figure of 
300,000. 


Pictures London as Overnight Trip 
From New York 


Mr. Damon then gave a picture of 
what might happen in aviation in 1953, 
when he declared that a thousand cities 
may be regularly served by air trans- 
port and many thousands of others by 
mail express, and perhaps by passenger 
pick-up. He foresaw transport service 
of planes leaving every half hour for 
Boston and Chicago and every hour for 
the Pacific Coast—with London an over 
night trip—and a large number of lucky 
people owning private planes of either 
the rotating or conventional type and 
thoroughly capable of handling them. 

Expressing in merchandising terms the 
insurance coverage of this sohsatial mar- 
ket, Mr. Stone emphasizes: “I believe 
there’s hardly an article of merchandise, 
if we may call the automobile that, 
around which as much insurance has 
been written as is the case with the 
automobile. I should expect that record 
to be duplicated by the insurance to be 
written around the airplane. Need | 
say more, therefore, as to the insurance 
possibilities of the airplane?” 


Employers’ “An Independent” Writer 


Employers’ Liability and affiliated com- 
panies have been operating as “independ- 
ents” in the aviation insurance field since 
early in 1941 and under Mr. Stone’s 
guidance the business has been handled 
conservatively, sanely and carefully. At 
the time he pointed out that “we believe 
we are justified in embarking in this in- 
teresting form of insurance along lines 
somewhat different from those used by 
other companies who operate through 
pools. .. . We certainly are not eager 
to write all the business there is—indeed, 
we are not looking for any undue vol- 
ume. We still believe there are ‘selec- 
tive policies’ in aviation insurance. These 
we are seeking to get.’ 
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Mead Scores Inadequate 
Public Relations Policy 


KEYNOTES A. as H. MEETING 





Says Business Should Work With Gov- 
ernment on Minimum Needs Program; 
Predicts Increase in A. & 


W. Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Seattle, Wash., chosen to deliver the 
keynote address on From 
Want the American Way” at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters at 
Pittsburgh last week, predicted that even 
though the Government does bring out 
a plan covering the minimum needs of 
the people, if the companies are willing 
to assume their rightful responsibility 
toward agents and public, “our business 
will enjoy the greatest growth that it has 
ever known within the next ten years. 

At the outset of his address, Mr. Mead 
plung red into six “musts” on the agenda 
of the National Association, saying: 

“We must increase our membership; 
we must establish more chapters; we 
must increase our manpower; we must 
increase the premium income: of the 
companies which will in turn increase 
our income; we must increase our edu- 
cational facilities; we must have more 
income to carry forwi ard our plans if we 
to survive. 

Socialistic State 

Mr. Mead deplored the present move- 
ment to break down the capitalistic idea 
and said there is no mystery to the fact 
that if bureaucracy is permitted to thrive 
during the next ten or fifteen years, as 
it has during the past ten, “we are un- 
quesionably headed toward, if not already 
a part of, a socialistic state, and if we 
permit these forces to gather momentum 
and sweep onward, it is very doubtful if 
we are going to have any further free 
enterprise in this country. 

Taking a long range viewpoint of the 
future of the accident and health busi- 


ss Freedom 


are voing 


ness and the future outlook, Mr. Mead 
said that the companies have not as- 
sumed their full responsibility toward 


agents and the public, because their pub- 
lic relations program has not been ade- 
quate. If it had been, he said, it would 
have been much easier for the new agent 
to gain a foothold and maintain himself 
in his chosen profession, and he con- 
tinued: 

“First, what do the companies want 
and need most? The answer is obvious: 
a large number of contracts, placed upon 
well selected risks, which will produce a 
large income for them, out of which 
they must meet their various commit- 
ments; claims service costs, agents’ com- 
missions, and their own administrative 
expense, 

Agent Needs Good Publicity 

“Second, in what way may this be ac- 
complished? Here the agent must re- 
ceive first consideration, then good pub- 
licity by advertising and radio, to assist 
him. It is not within my province to 
tell the production managers of the vari- 
ous companies how much commission 
they should pay, nor how long they 
should pay it, but we all know that the 
reason that more men have not entered 
the accident and health business, and 
continued in it, has been because of the 
tact that they could not make a decent 
living, in comparison to what they were 
able to do in other lines of endeavor. 

“How many men who have entered 
this business in the last quarter of a 
century have been able to make a hun- 
dred dollars a month for the first year? 
It is all right for general agents or man- 
agers to tell these agents how they can 
build up a large account—sure, after ten 
years the account is sufficient to produce 
a living according to our standards, but 
it is the first two or three years that I 
am thinking about, for then it is that 
help is essential. 

“It seems to me that here at the foun- 
dation of the business is where a definite 
program, with funds to support it, should 
be set up; a cooperative, coordinating 


President-elect Bisch Now 


In His 35th Year in A. & H. 


Homer J. Bisch, general agent, Na- 
tional Cosualty in Toledo, who was elect- 
ed president of the National Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters in 
Pittsburgh last Friday, has been with 
the National since January 1, 1921, and 
is recognized as one of its most loyal 
and successful producers. This is his 
thirty-fifth anniversary year in the A. 
& H. business and fittingly Mr. Bisch 
has been honored by national presidency. 
He is one of the wheelhorses in the 
association, willing to do the hard work 
always necessary to insure continuance 
of its growth. Last year he served as 
first vice president in charge of the 
Leading Producers Round Table. 

The National Casualty proudly salutes 
Homer Bisch as a salesman of marked 
ability who has built over the years a 
nice volume of business not only of in- 
dividual policies but of group and_hos- 
pitalization coverages. 

Mr. Bisch is as active in Toledo as he 
is in state and national A. & H. affairs. 
He is executive board chairman of the 
Toledo Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers; member of the Toledo Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; active in Ma- 
sonic orders including the Shriners, and 
in war bond and community chest drives. 
He is also on the executive board of the 
Ohio Association of A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers and a director of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of Ohio. 


plan, embracing all of the companies, 

providing for some assistance or guar- 
antee to agents for the first few years 
after they are inducted into the busi- 
ness, and for educational literature and 
material for study, to be sent out from 
a research bureau which would be estab- 
lished, and distributed by the individual 
companies.” 

Open to Government Plan 

Declaring that the number of unin- 
sured people proves that neither com- 
panies nor salesmen have done a good 
job, Mr. Mead said that unless something 
is done at once to speed up the sale of 
more insurance to more workers, both 
men and women, who are not now cov- 
ered, “we are laying ourselves wide open 
to some kind of government plan that 
will provide at least minimum require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Mead spoke of the Beveridge plan 
and “that somewhat enlarged Beveridge 
plan proposed by some of our politi- 
cians,” as well as social insurance bills 
introduced in Congress, and said: 

“It is my belief that it would be a 
great mistake for the private companies 
to oppose, or | will putt it this way: to 
fight to the last ditch against some kind 
of plan which would cover the actual 
minimum needs of our people. Rather | 
would suggest that it would be a sound 
idea for the Government to have such a 
program, not only covering those now 
under our present social security, but 
enlarged in scope to include a greater 
number of our wage earners, in fact all 
those who make up to $2,500 per year. 

Answer to Question 

“Some such plan will undoubtedly be 
brought out by governmental authori- 
ties, and it is my opinion that we will 
get a whole lot further by working with, 
rather than against it. If the private 
companies, which will be in an advan- 
tageous position, will bring out a simple 
contract proyiding replacement of in- 
come only, as a base, without a lot of 
so-called frills, that can be sold for a 
reasonable cost, to begin where the Gov- 
ernment plan leaves off, which plan of 
course covers only minimum needs, we 
shall have the answer to the question of 
how to retain and increase our business.” 

On the question of compulsory acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, Mr. Mead 
said no hasty decision should be made. 
“We are not under any ultimatum that 
compels us to reach a decision by any 
given date,” he said. “In this, as in any 
war, time works in our favor and we may 
very well avail ourselves of time as an 
ally in formulating a wise and lasting 
policy.” 


Knight, Miss Olson and Costigan 
Head Leading Producers’ Round Table 


Gilbert H. Knight, manager of the 
Federal Life & Casualty Co., at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was elected chairman of 
the Leading Producers Round Table of 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters at Pittsburgh last 
week. Margaret Olson, North American 
Life & Casualty, Milwaukee, was elected 
vice chairman and Robert J. Costigan, 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
was named secretary. 

Mr. Knight conducted the leading 
producers’ session on “Secrets of Acci- 
dent & Health Production,” at Pitts- 
burgh and both Miss Olson and Mr. 
Costigan were members of the panel 
assisting him. 

Mr. Knight has been writing accident 
and health insurance for the past thirty- 
one years and last year hung up a 
record of 120 months of consistent in- 
creases in premiums. His office writes 
at the rate of $200,000 a year on pre- 
miums for the Federal and its renewals 
run about 90%. 

He was the originator of a limited 
policy called the Economy placed on the 
market by his company a year or so 
ago. For the past several years he has 
edited a house-organ, The Knight-O- 
Gram. He is a charter member of the 
Cleveland Casualty Conference, one of 
the earliest of the local accident and 
health associations. 

Mr. Knight has two absorbing hobbies. 
One is rare books of which he has a 
valuable collection. He is a member of 
the Rowfant Club of Cleveland, a book 


GILBERT H. KNIGHT 


club which is more than fifty years old. 
Mr. Knight’s other hobby, the theatre, 
is closely allied with the first, as in his 
collection he has specialized on books 
about the old dramas. He is manager 
of the Lakewood Little Theatre, near 
Cleveland, which has an established repu 
tation among the leading little theatr 
groups in the country. 





National A. @ H. Assn. To Strive 
For Membership Expansion in 1944 


A high note of optimism for A, & H. 
producers amid the serious business of 
“Freedom From Want the American 
Way” was sounded throughout the two- 
day Pittsburgh convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters which closed June 11 with 
a banquet and installation of officers. 
As anticipated, Homer J. Bisch, Nation- 
al Casualty, Toledo, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding pg 4 L. Dyer, Co- 
lumbian National Life, Louis. C. A. 
Sholl, president, Globe yah of Co- 
lumbus, was named vice president. Elect- 
ed to the executive board were J. W. 
Martin, Western manager, Loyal Pro- 
tective Life in Portland, Ore.; E. F. 
Gregory, Business Men’s manager in 
Denver, Colo.; Sidney Altman, manager, 
Metropolitan, St. Louis, and C. F, Wall- 
er, president, Professional Insurance 
Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 

June 10 sessions were given over al- 
most entirely to business matters per- 
taining to the National Association. 

Fred M. Walters of the General Acci- 
dent, Philadelphia, and chairman of the 
association’s public relations program, 
announced his resignation, after report- 
ing that “quite a few of our member 
companies and local associations have 
seemed completely indifferent toward the 
public relations work of our business.” 

W. Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Seattle, keynote speaker, declared prior 
to his address that the membership of 
the association was very small compared 
to what it should be. He indicated that 
this was due to insufficient leadership. 
Mr. Mead recommended a substantial 
increase in manpower and increased in- 
come to carry on the plans which had 
been formulated. This is now under 
consideration by the executive board. 

Art M. Holtzman, Mutual Benefit H. 
& A. Association, Rochester, another 
speaker, declared that there were 241 
companies represented, at least theoret- 
ically, in the association, and then asked 


his audience bluntly, “Why aren't th 
executives at this convention ?” 

Walter M. Ivey, Monarch Life, Pitt:- 
burgh, general chairman of the conven- 
tion, was appointed to purchase a wrist 
watch for Retired President Dyer as a 
token of esteem from the members. 

To Meet in St. Louis in 1944 

St. Louis was selected for thie next 
annual meeting in June, 1944, after con- 
siderable argument. Des Moines, Ia., was 
picked for the mid-year meeting next 
January. 

An endorsement of the work bein 
done by the Insurance Economics So- 
ciety of America was read and emphas's 
placed on the society’s “dissemin ye 
of information regarding proposals lor 
compulsory governmental health ae 
ance and niformation as to what insur 
ance as conducted by free enterprise has 
done, is doing and is proposed to do.” 

Kansas City Wins Ferguson Trophy 

The Ferguson Trophy, presented an 
nually, was awarded to the Kansas Cit) 
Association for its qutstanding and dis- 
tinctive contributions to accident and 
health, embodied in good fellowship, good 
will and good education. Clyde E. Dal- 
rymple, Preferred Accident, Milwaukee, 
chairman of the executive cominittee, 
made the presentation. Lysle Kindis. 
president of that association, ac cepted 
the award on behalf of his members 
This year marked the — time that 
the cup has been won by Kansas ( ity. 

The leading producers’ round table, 
conducted by Gilbert H. Knight, Cleve 
land, manager of the special policy de 
partment of the Federal Life and Cas 
ualty, was one of the highligits ° 
Thursday’s sessions. - 

Almost 200 attended the conyentio" 
and more than 250 were present at tl¢ 
banguet at which the speaker wa- l’en' 
om Insurance Commissioner (ress 

Neel. ' Toastmaster was Charles 1 
cen resident manager, New A\uistel 
dam Casualty at Pittsburgh. 
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Nunamaker Finds Factual Stories 


Essential to A. & H. Selling 


H. H. Nunamaker, Cleveland general 
agent, Columbia National Life, speaking 
on the subject, “Flat on His Back,” at 
the sales meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
Pittsburgh, June 11, gave case 


ers al : Oat 
histories illustrating the futility of de- 
pendence upon the law of averages. 


He told the story of a seventeen year 
old boy who swallowed a half of a razor 
blade, leaving no permanent injury but 
piling up doctor and hospital bills of 
$137.50. This young man just signed an 
application for an accident policy but it 
had not been reported to the home office 
and so there was no coverage. 

That same year, about six months lat- 
er, that young man’s father, rushing from 
4 street car to a train, stumbled at a 
curb and fell heavily to the sidewalk, 
with a resultant broken hip. The fath- 
er’s bills ran over $1,000. Fortunately, 
this man had an accident policy and the 
insurance company paid the bills. 


Law of Averages 


Mr. Nunamaker said one would think 
that with two such accidents in one fam- 
ily the law of averages would operate, 
but a few months later the mother of 
the razor blade victim and wife of the 
curbstone victim tripped and fell the en- 
tire length of a stairway while visiting 
in another city. She spent eighty days 
in hospitals, had the services of nine doc- 
tors, full-time nurses for many weeks, 
two operations, and then a long conva- 
lescence period. There was accident in- 
surance, but not in an amount sufficient 
to cover the expenses involved in so 
serious an accident. 

This is Mr. Nunamaker’s favorite il- 
lustration of the futility of depending on 
the law of averages and the necessity for 
carrying accident insurance for every 
member of a family. 


“The story of three accidents, all in 
one family, all within a short period of 
one another—my story might easily end 
here but if it did I feel that I would have 
left out the most important parts. How 
do I know it is true? 

“Well, that seventeen year old young 
man was my son. The person whose 
fall on the sidewalk caused a breken hip 
was myself. That young man’s mother 
whose fall down a stairway resulted in 
a broken neck was my wife.” 

“Flat on His Back” 


From his own experience of “Flat on 
His Back” Mr. Nunamaker drew com- 
fort from the fact that the insurance he 
had paid all of his bills and kept his 
morale high, and he tells his story with 
telling effect. 

“Surely,” he said, “you and I have a 
big and serious job to do. I know no 
better way to help our Government in 
these days of manpower shortage than 
to have every client properly insured 
under an accident or health and accident 
contract. 

“So get yourself a story, a true story 
based on facts. Cut out all the make- 
believe—use facts only. Tell your story 
to every person you meet. I believe 
such a story, even poorly told, will bring 
good results. 

How to Build Story 

“Build your story in such a way that 
you will: 

“1. Gain attention at once. 

“2. Show a specific accident where 
there was no contract in force, proving 
the hazard your prospect faces without 
insurance. 

“3. Show a specific accident where 
the proper contract was in force, prov- 
ing that an accident contract is excellent 
property. 

“4, Show a serious accident which de- 


Occidental Life Has 
New Line of Policies 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY JENKINS 





Accident and Sickness Policy Series De- 
signed as Major Step Toward Closer 
Tie With Life Insurance 





Vice President V. H. Jenkins of the 
Occidental Life of California announces 
a complete new line of accident and 
sickness policies as a major step toward 
tying the company’s life and accident 
and sickness departments more closely 
together. The new line was designed 
so that its similarity to life insurance 
would interest the life salesmen and 
at the same time competitive features 
were added which would attract the ac- 
cident and sickness specialist. 

In announcing issuance of the 
policies, Mr. Jenkins said: 

“It is obvious to any analyst that 
accident and sickness needs the life 
salesman—and vice versa. 

“Both life and accident and sickness 
coverage do two things: (1) Provide 
money for clean-up purposes; (2) re- 
place income. And, both life and A. & 
S. are classified under personal insur- 
ance, as opposed, for example, to fire 
insurance or other property insurance. 


new 


Jig-Saw Together 
“Everything about life and accident 
and sickness seems to jig-saw together 
except the life insurance salesman’s fre- 
quent disinclination to sell accident and 
sickness coverage. 
“We have standardized our new line 





manded a great amount of expense mon- 
ey, proving the need for higher limits. 
“5S. Carry the X-ray film of all acci- 
dents. 
“6. Show your story to everybody— 
no show, no sale.” 


so that the terminology and construc- 
tion will be familiar to the life sales- 
man. With his help, the market will 
expand and greater earnings will result 
for everyone.” 

The company has reshaped approxi- 
mately twenty-five accident and sickness 
policies into a uniform sales line con- 
taining three sets of policies, commer- 
cial, intermediate and certain policies 
designed especially by the company. 
There is a total of twelve policies in 
the series. Key thoughts in designing 
the new line were to standardize all 
policies wherever possible and to lib- 
eralize them. 

The new accident and sickness lines 
offer a wide range of coverage, including 
the following: 


Range of Coverage 


1. Two policies with an accumulation 
benefit. Disability income benefits in 
crease 5% per year, up to a maximum 
of 25%. (For example, a policy provid- 
ing $100 a month income would provide 
$125 a month after five years.) 

2. Life income for both accident and 
sickness disability. 

3. Full benefits for non-confining sick 
ness up to fifty-two weeks. 

4+. Accidental benefits up to 
$100,000. 


death 


5. Accident income for male risks 
through age 74. 
6. Special salary savings coverage 


available for groups of five or more 
risks. 

7. A comprehensive accident and sick 
ness expense policy for employed or un- 
employed men or women, also to stu- 
dents. 





Pepper Bill Revived 
The Pepper bill (S. 450), which for 
months has been “in committee” in the 
United States Senate, has been revived. 
It provides workmen’s compensation ben- 
efits to civilians in case of injuries or 
death resulting from a war risk hazard. 
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Hedges Calls Right Mental Attitude 


Essential Element of Salesmanship 


The most important factor in any ap- 
proach or presentation made by an ac- 
cident and health or life insurance sales- 
man lies in that intangible yet essential 
element known as mental attitude, said 
Bert A. Hedges, CLU, manager, Business 
Men’s Assurance at Wichita, Kan., in 
his talk on “When You Say, Good Morn- 
ing, Mr. Prospect,” before the meeting 
of the National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters at Pittsburgh, 
lune 11. He spoke in the afternoon at 
the sales 
Sholl, Globe Casualty, Columbus, Ohio, 


conference over which C. A. 


presided. 

Mr. Hedges said that at various times 
he has seen a changing emphasis on the 
different phases of the sales process as 
to their relative importance—first it was 
prospecting that was supposed to ac- 
count for 90% of an agent’s success or 
failure; then it was time control; then 
planned sales presentations were sun- 
posed to be the all important 90% of suc- 
cess factor. 

Taking the premise that these sales 
factors are equally important, Mr. 
Hedges talked on the importance of the 
approach and the pre-approach in sell- 
ing accident and health insurance. 

Overcoming Physical Difficulties 

He feels that too 
often is attached in the mind of the 
salesman to the physical factors—the 
place, the time and the general physical 
surroundings of the interview, and that 
there are other conditions of the ap- 


much importance 


proach and interview which are much 
more important and which, if solved, 
will go far toward overcoming or mini- 


mizing any physical difficulties. 

Mr. Hedges said that any objections 
made by the prospect before the sales- 
man has told his story is simply a de- 
fense action which the salesman must 
hurdle in order to get into his presenta- 
tion. 

“One way to handle this ever-present 
problem,” he said, “is to prevent such 
protests being spoken. Simply word your 
introductory greeting so that you pass 
right into your presentation without al- 
lowing your prospect an opportunity to 
utter his stock excuses. The direct mail 
pre-approach is practically fool-proof for 
this purpose. Try this approach on any 
kind of prospect, friend or stranger, to 
whom you have mailed a letter, a post- 
card, a circular—it doesn’t matter much 
what form of mailing piece, so long as 
it tells something about the policy you 
want to sell. * * * 

Direct Mail Pre-approach 

“In my opinion, the direct mail pre- 
approach is worth all it costs, if for no 
other reason than to give the agent an 
opportunity to use it in his own ap- 
proach. It sort of gives him the drop 
on his prospect.” 

Mr. Hedges warned against asking if 
a prospect is busy, because no man with 
any pride or self-respect likes to admit 
that he is not busy. Another point he 
made is that if the agent has built up 
his prestige in his own community 
through public service so that his name 
and picture have appeared in local news- 
papers, he has an advance introduction 
to his prospect. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I have absolutely 
no modesty about my desire to get my 
name and my picture in the papers as 
often as possible. It is simply good bus- 
iness as far as I am concerned—good 
business for me and my agents.” 

Mr. Hedges, talking about specific con- 
tact situations, divided the salesman‘s ac- 





quaintances into two groups—personal 
friends and business acquaintances—and 
he said that often the intimate friend is 
the most difficult to approach. 

“Much of this difficulty,” he said, “lies 
in the salesman’s own mental attitude. 
For some reason he hesitates to take 
advantage of his friendship to approach 
him on the subject of insurance. Many 
a new agent has told me of this diffi- 
culty. Many older agents have boasted 
to me that they don’t mix their business 
with friendship or that they don’t sell 
their friends. Somehow, that makes me 
mad, If the service I am selling is a 
good thing for strangers it certainly 
shouldn’t be kept from my friends, I 
believe that I owe my friend a chance 
to protect himself and his loved ones 
through my cooperation. I'd say sell 
your friends, even at the risk of losing 
a few of them.” 

Policyholders Best Prospects 

He said that no A. & H. salesman need 
be told that that his own policyholders 
and those of his company who are “or- 
phans”—sold by agents no longer in the 
territory—are his best sources of new 
business, both on themselves and _ their 
friends and associates. For these pros- 
pects, he recommends routine service 
calls to check up on whether or not the 
policyholder is satisfied with the service 
he is receiving, as the opening door to 
the opportunity to explain new forms of 
coverage. 

Mr. Hedges then took up leads from 
direct inquiries. He said a few years ago 
there were so few people actually writ- 
ing, phoning or walking in to ask for 
insurance that such prospects would not 
have been considered, but that today 
conditions and the public attitude are dif- 
ferent. 

“During the past year or more,” Mr. 
Hedges said, “nearly 40% of all the busi- 
ness my agency has sold in Wichita 
proper actually came, directly or indi- 
rectly, from people who wrote, phoned 
or walked into our office. These leads 
originated from business reply postal 
cards displayed on large posters in our 
city buses, from direct mail, from news- 
paper ads, telephone directory advertis- 
ing, word of mouth recommendations and 
miscellaneous sources. 

Follow-up or Approach 

“In other words, they didn’t just hap- 
pen. We developed them. But let’s go 
on with the follow-up or approach, once 
you have received an inquiry. Usually 
that inquiry gives age, occupation and 
address and requests that we ‘send in- 
formation without obligation.’ The pros- 
pect naturally expects information by 
mail.” 

In such an instance, instead of follow- 
ing that course, Mr. Hedges makes con- 
tact with the inquirer by telephone or 
personal call. 

As to the cold-canvass method, Mr. 
Hedges said his agents have so many 
prospects to whom letters or circulars 
have been mailed that they have little 
time for the house-to-house method as 
he does not consider that a stranger who 
has been reached through the mails can 
be classed as a cold canvass prospect. 

“We believe in the direct mail pre- 
approach,” he said. “As manager I have 
assumed the responsibility of assembling 
large mailing lists of aircraft industry 
workers and other special groups, all of 
whom are getting good wages and most 
of whom have very little insurance be- 
yond the group life, accident and health 
and hospitalization. Normally our office 
mails out 500 to 1,000 circulars to these 
war workers and other lists each month. 
The exact number depends somewhat on 
how well our agents are doing on their 





RITTER SPEAKS IN NEWARK 


Attributes A. & H. Popularity to Cradle 
to Grave Publicity and Better 
Selection of Risks 

At a recent meeting of the Underwrit- 
ers Accident & Health Association of 
Newark, H. E. Ritter, Jr., chief under- 
writer of the National Accident & Health 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, spoke on 
“The Improved Sales Through Satisfied 
Policy Owners.” 

After outlining the history of accident 
and health insurance, which dates back 
to 1864, Mr. Ritter stated that the acci- 
dent and health business was now defi- 
nitely standing on its own feet, and while 
with some agents it is a companion line, 
there are thousands of men in the coun- 
try today devoting all their time to acci- 
dent and health production. 

He attributed the popularity not only 
to the Government’s “cradle to the grave 
publicity” but more so to the “better 
selection of risk by the underwriter and 
prompt servicing of claims.” It was his 
opinion that people were not so much 
concerned with “how much will it cost?” 
but “how much and when will I get 
paid ?” 

He talked also on the advantages of 
the monthly premium business for those 
who are not educated to or could not 
pav quarterly premiums. 

In conclusion, he stated, it is his be- 
lief that because of the present agita- 
tion, the agents of the insurance frater- 
nity will accept the challenge and do 
their utmost to help maintain free en- 
terprise which always was and always 
will be a symbol of American independ- 
ence. 





own prospecting job. Right now, for the 
month of June, my seven agents in Wich- 
ita are each following up a list of 100 
names, all emploves of our three airplane 
factories, to whom an especially prepared 
circular was mailed during the last week 
in May.” 
Selling Individual Policies 

Mr. Hedges said that in his city well 
over half of the prospects own health 
and accident, hospitalization and life in- 
surance under some form of group in- 
surance, but that he finds group insur- 
ance to be no obstacle to selling indi- 
vidual policies. 

“After all,” he said, “most important 
factor in any approach or presentation 
made by any accident and health or life 
insurance salesman lies in that intangible 
vet essential element known as mental 
attitude. It lies in that salesman’s con- 
fidence, or lack of it, in the institution 
of private insurance; his belief in that 
private enterprise and initiative which 
created such an impressive structure here 


in free America is the best agency to- 


continue serving the individual free 
American who desires to protect himself 
and his loved ones against the hazards 
of the modern economic and social sys- 
tem. He believes that that desire of your 
true American to lift himself and his 
family above the level of dependency by 
his own free will and efforts represents, 
basically, the foundation of America’s 
greatness. 

“You and I represent the institution of 
insurance, created through the voluntary 
but unparalleled cooperation of many 
millions of individuals—an institution as 
truly American as Plymouth Rock or 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. You and 
I have a grave responsibility to that 
yreat institution which in the last analy- 
sis is America herself. In so far as we 
serve and extend its services truly and 
well, just so far shall we prove to our 
policy owners and fellow citizens in gen- 
eral that we and our business are worthy 
to live and grow. And so | say to you, 
we have every right—indeed, an obliga- 
tion to approach a prospect with head 
held high—with apologies to none.” 





NEALE WEDS AT LOS ANGELES 


George Neale, manager of the Los An- 
geles accident and health general agency 
of the National Casualty, and Miss 
Louise Richey, who became associated 
with the office recently, were united 
in marriage. 
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NEW NON-CANCELLABLE POLICy 





—— Assurance Offers Separate 
ickness and Accident Coverage 
Renewable to Age 60 

The Continental Assurance Co, Chj- 
cago, has announced the creation of a 
new non-cancellable sickness and acci- 
dent coverage. 

This new coverage offers a choice of 
three elimination periods and two aggre. 
gate limits. Policies are guarantced re- 
newable to age 60 and cannot he al- 
tered, changed, amended or cancelled py 
the company after issue, except [or non- 
payment of premiums. The contracts 
will cover both total and partial disa- 
bility and will not require house confine. 
ment. Additional indemnity will be of. 
fered from first day for hospital confine. 
ment. 

Choice of elimination periods and 
amount of aggregate income, both of 
which are features of this new contract 
make the coverage adaptable to the needs 
and pocketbooks of all male income 
groups not excluded because of excessive 
occupational hazards. 

The company has been writing total 
and permanent disability benefits in con- 
junction with life policies for the past 
several years. The addition of a separate 
non-cancellable accident and _ sickness 
contract permits greater flexibility in 
writing income protection. ; 





CAMINETTI CANCELS PERMIT 


Permit to sell stock granted March 
23, 1941 to interests seeking to organize 
the Craftsmen’s Casualty Co. at Los 
Angeles has been terminated by In- 
surance Commissioner A. Caminetti Jr. 
of California who ordered the promoters 
to refund to subscribers all the remain- 
ing stock subscription funds now held 
in escrow. The promoters, already 
granted one extension, sought another 
one until March, 1944, but the Com- 
missioner denied their petition. 


A.& H. Policy Approval 


(Continued from Page 31) 





company groups, which included his own 
organization and the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters. Mr. 
Gordon informed the conference that 
these organizations have appointed a 
joint committee to assist in formulating 
a standardization plan, as follows: 
Bureau of Personal Accident & Health 
Underwriters: R. A. Payne, Travelers; 
F. L. Templeman, Maryland Casualty 
Co., and Paul H. Rogers, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Cos. For the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference: R. J]. 
Wetterlund, Washington National Insur- 
ance Co.; William Wollny, Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Co., and Mr. Gordon. 
In his report as chairman of the sub- 
committee made to Commissioner James 
A. McCormack of Tennessee, chairman 
of the Commissioners’ accident and 
health committee, Mr. Maloney said that 
in discussing the most effective means 0! 
initiating the work and of accomplishing 
the enormous detail which such work 
necessarily involves, it was agreed that 
the joint committee of the underwriters 
should submit proposals to the sub-com- 
mittee for uniform policy approval rules 
and interpretations with respect to each 
of the following: 
Standardization Provisions 
Standardization provisions, type siz 
and style and statutory riders, exceptions 
and reductions, benefit provisions an 
applications and reinstatements. : 
“The underwriters’ committee.” said 
Mr. Maloney, “consented to submit such 
proposals by August 1, 1943, at the latest. 
The committee directed the chairman t 
forward such proposals to each member 
of the sub-committee for comment, Sug 
gestions, enlargement, criticism, €‘¢., and 
agreed that such comments and sugges 
tions shall be sent to the chairman by 
September 1 at the latest, and that 4 
meeting of the committee be held in Sef 
tember after the twelfth of the month. 
It was the sub-committee’s ‘ecollr 
mendation that its membership be 
larged from four to seven. 
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Algire Speaks on New 
Residence-Theft Form 


TALKS TO CONNECTICUT AGENTS 


Forecasts Production Upswing for Resi- 
dence and Outside Theft Policy; 


Lists Salient Features 


A big upswing in production of the 


new residence and outside theft policy 
was forecast by Russell A. Algire, vice 
president, National Surety Corp., in his 


address before the meeting of the Con- 


necticut Association of Insurance Agents 
at the Waterbury Country Club, June 16. 
Mr. Algire said that more than $8,- 


000,000 in premiums, on which producers 
of the country collected approximately 
$2,250,000 in commissions, was sold last 
year under the old form of limited resi- 
dence policy. Sales of the old policy in- 
creased in both 1941 and 1942, he said, 
regardless of the fact that many addi- 
tional states permitted the sale of the 
personal property floater. The premiums 
will continue to increase, in Mr. Algire’s 
opinion, because of the new residence 
policy which, with fire insurance and ex- 
tended perils coverage, provides adequate 
insurance at minimum cost. Because of 
the differential in commissions paid in 


connection with burglary policies, he 
said, producers will secure maximum 
commission return. 


Mr. Algire described the outstanding 
features of the new residence policy as 
follows: 

Mysterious Disappearance 

“1. The new definition of “theft” in- 
dicates that “mysterious disappearance 
shall be presumed to be due to theft.” A 
liberal interpretation of this coverage 
will compare very favorably with the all 
risks coverages. Essentially it does not 
include fire, water and damage claims but 
as all policyholders generally cover fire 
and extended perils it would then seem 
that a residence and fire extended cov- 
erage policy will include all the essential 
and catastrophic types of losses. 

“2. The outside theft, as to places of 
coverage, is now as broad as the typical 
floater types of policies covering gener- 
ally wherever the property may be and 
under all circumstances. In many of the 
essential features it duplicates the cov- 
of several inland marine forms.” 


erage 
Some of the highlights of the new 
policy indicating the new broad cover- 


ages in addition to those granted under 
the old form as listed by Mr. Algire are 
summarized as follows: 

“Mysterious disappearance” 
presumed to be due to theft. 

The outside theft coverage embraces 
property wherever it may be, whether or 
not the person is with it and whether or 
not he is cognizant of the loss. It is 
granted without additional charge up to 
$1,000 provided at least $1,000 of insur- 
ance is purchased to apply on the home. 
Additional outside theft coverage is per- 
missible for an additional charge. 

The new definition of residence em- 
ploye includes servants, chauffeurs and 
all others employed in connection with 
the assured’s residence and their prop- 
erty is covered outside the premises 
while engaged in the service of the as- 
sured, as well as inside the premises. 

The policy permits full twelve months’ 
vacancy without additional charge. 

Insurance applies while premises are 
leased to another for private residence 
purposes with the exception of money, 
jewelry, gold or platinum or loss caused 
by the tenant, his family or employes. 

Covered in Transit 


moves to new 


shall be 


When the insured 
residence, he is covered while moving, in transit 
and at new residence for thirty days, provided 
the company is notified within thirty days after 
removal is completed. 

The new definition of premises includes gar- 


permanent 


Single Boiler Manual to Be 
Approved in N. Y. by Dep’t 


After many weeks of controversy over 
boiler and machinery rates and manuals 
the situation was clarified this week to 
the extent that a single manual accept- 
able to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment will be filed in New York. This 
indicates that the National Bureau com- 
panies and the “independents” (notably 
Hartford Steam Boiler and Employers’ 
Group) have reconciled their differences 
sufficient to agree on a single New York 
State 

A conference committee, composed of 
representatives of both sides, met Wed- 
nesday in the offices of the New York 
Insurance Department and _ thereafter 
the Department announced that a single 
manual will be filed in this state. The 
comment was made that the Department 
“feels that the boiler and machinery rate 
situation insofar as the State of New 
York is concerned will be satisfactorily 
determined at a reasonably early date.” 

The nation-wide aspect of the problem 
still remains open, but the Department 
“is hopeful that the clarification of the 
matter in New York will assist in stabi- 
lizing the boiler and machinery business 
country-wide.” The Department indi- 
cated that it would have a continuing 
interest in this aspect. 


manual. 





outbuildings and lawn and 


amount of insurance ap- 


ages, porches, 
grounds, the entire 
plying to the entire premises. 

“All other property”? is substituted for “per- 
sonal property” in the old form, to include 
shrubbery, ground ornaments, grille fences and 
other real property. 

The new policy contains an automatic rein- 
statement clause which reinstates the coverage 
as to all losses occurring after the notice of 
a loss, without additional premium. 

Stamp and coin collections, previously limited 
to $100, are now covered for the full amount 
of the policy; money is now covered up to $100; 
securities and war stamps and bonds are now 
covered up to $500 both from within and away 
from the premises; boats, for outside theft, are 
covered up to $500. 


Mr. Algire presented an analysis of 
the policy and then answered a number 
of questions which have arisen under its 
actual operation. 


| Curtis Consumer Survey Staged in 


N. Y. City by White @ Camby, lnc. 


At the initiative of Edward I. White, 
president of White & Camby, Inc., mid- 
town multiple line agency, the consumer 
buying habits survey of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. was presented to a repre- 
gathering of brokers, agents 
Hotel Biltmore, 
President White 
research ex- 


sentative 
and company men at 
New York, June 10. 
introduced Fred Bremier, 
pert, who supervised this survey for the 
Curtis division of commercial research. 
Significant point made by Mr. Bremier 
at the outset was that the study had been 
carefully planned some four months 
advance and with the cooperation of 
company executives. A total of 2,374 
completed interviews with men, heads of 
families, in the evening hours at their 
homes, formed the basis for the results 
which Mr. Bremier set forth. Each in- 
terview required about one-half hour to 
complete. Men in all income brackets 
were interviewed, under conditions which 
prompted them to give free and unbiased 
answers to questions put. The emphasis 
was on personal and residential insur- 
ance rather than on business insurance. 
Four Sections Covered 

Scope of the field work, Mr. Bremier 
explained, was limited to four sections 
east of the Mississippi River represent- 
ing New England, the Middle Atlantic 
States, the Southeast and the East North 
Central section. In each of these sec- 
tions interviewing was conducted in one 
large, one medium size and four small 
cities ranging from 5,000 to 20,000 pop- 
ulation. Cities selected, incidentally, 
represented the majority choice of the 
cooperating company executives. 

Of those interviewed 49.5% owned 
their own homes, and 97.7% carried fire 
insurance on that property. Some 71.4% 
carried fire insurance on contents of 
their homes. It would thus indicate that 
the customer is most conscious of fire 
insurance. Next in importance is his 
awareness—if he owns a car—of having 
it covered by bodily injury insurance. 
Auto F. & T. is also popular with some 
62.8% of the customers carrying it and 
68% having Auto P. D. coverage. 

It was a surprise to Mr. Bremier’s au- 
dience that the customer’s least concern 
—as revealed by the Curtis survey—is 
for insurance of a personal liability na- 
ture. Only 6.4% of those interviewed 
carried residence liability insurance, and 








NOTICE 


In order to prevent delays in delivery of mail to this office the Post 
Office Department has requested us to notify all correspondents to use 
the Postal Unit Numbering System in addressing mail to us, as follows: 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Will all subscribers kindly notify us of their Postal Unit Number 
so that we can correct our records accordingly to facilitate 
delivery of copies of The Eastern Underwriter. 








a total of 888% had no liabili: 
ance of any kind. Furthermore, jie cys. 
tomers did not seem to be inter: ted it 
buying burglary or personal fl ver in. 
surance. They knew little aboy: ex. 
tended coverage, referring to i; stially 
as windstorm insurance. : 


'nsur- 


Accident and health insurance joomed 
up high in consumer popularity and Mr 
Bremier felt that this is due to favorable 


newsnaper publicity and social secirity. 


Half of those interviewed did noi know 
with what company they were insured 
* and in answer to this question they gaye 


the name of the broker or agent in many 
cases. Only in the case of those owning 
automobiles were a bare majority able 
to name the company. Ability to name 
the company was lowest on personal lia- 
bility types of insurance. 

On the same point, when the customer 
was asked the question, “What one com 
pany stands out in your mind as a leader 
in fire insurance?” some 57% them 
said they didn’t know. Some few gave 
the name of their broker or agent and 
39% mentioned a company. 

Recommendations 

In concluding his presentation Mr 
Bremier said there are a great many 
things the customer doesn’t understan 
about insurance. Best known (and best 
advertised) companies are favored but 
there are far too many companies that 
the customer doesn’t know. Thicrefore 
insurance education and understan“ing is 
greatly needed by your customers, Mr. 
Bremier emphasized. 

He further urged that insurance should 
not be held up as an intangible in con- 
sumer advertising, and one reason for 
this is that the customer really believes 
insurance to be a tangible having con- 
siderable value. “So why not feature in- 
surance in your advertising as a tangible 
and package it as merchandise?” the 
speaker suggested. 

In closing, Mr. Bremier said that lack 
of understanding about insurance can be 
corrected by keeping the public “under 
your microscope.” He would “learn its 
needs, anticipate its wants; lead it, do 
not let it lead you. Above all, refrain 
from shyness or a feeling that it may be 
unethical to let your good works be 
known.” 

The White & Camby meeting closed 
with a question and answer forum dur- 
ing which Mr. Bremier generously re- 
sponded to questions from the floor. 





UPHAM’S 45TH MILESTONE 
That Many Years With Preferred Acci- 


dent; Its Senior General Agent; 
Runs Omaha Agency ; 
Lynne D. Upham, general agent ol 
Preferred Accident in Omaha, is senior 
fieldman of that company in point of 
service. This is his forty-fifth anniver- 
sary year with the Preferred, and his 
agency marked its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary last January. He is one of Omaha's 
best known A. & H. producers and na- 
tionally is active in association affairs. 
Mr. Upham visited the Preferred’s home 
office in New York recently and while 
away his agency was in ‘the capable 

charge of Mildred Walstrom, who ! 

Mr. Upham’s partner in business 





Baxter Brown Talk 


(Continued from Page 31) 


nobly in the past. They are doing 10 


less in this war for freedom which prob- 
ably has even greater significarce 10f 
them than for men. Women have 4 
ways been the reserve force of our nae 
tion. In the past, however, tli had 
to stand on the heights, watching the 
battle from afar, until they were called 
Today, it is a different story—thcy at 
a strong force in their own right They 
are keeptng step with the men an! prow’ 
ing most emphatically that in umlo! 


there is strength.” 
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Committee Recommends Abandonment 


Of Compensation Contingency Loading 


Discontinuance of the use of contin- 


gency vading on workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance premiums as a temporary 
adjustrient was recommended by the 
sub-cor mittee on contingency loading in 
its report before the workmen’s compen- 
sation committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners meet- 
ing in Boston last week. The carriers 
should, and no doubt will,” the report 
concluded, “bring before the association 


with reasonable promptitude such modi- 


ficatio: of present procedure as seems 
calculated to give a satisfactory solution 
of the problem.” 

Llovd J. Yaudas, chief casualty exam- 
iner of the Wisconsin Insurance De- 
partment, 1s chairman of the sub-com- 
mitted which held a meeting in New 


York in March with representatives of 
other interested organizations and 
reached the conclusions on which the 
report is based. 


Adopted in 1934 


The report explains that the contin- 
gency loading was made an element of 
the general compensation rating pro- 
cedure in 1934. It provided for a factor 
designed to reflect profit and loss ratios 
for a period of years originally limited 
to ive. The plan was accepted generally 
but not universally. The account be- 
gan with the calendar year 1933, which 
exhibited a considerable loss in almost 
every state. The loss was considerably 
less in 1934 and by 1939 the greater num- 
ber of states had credit balances. The 
experience continuing favorable, credit 
balances now exist in all states but five. 

It is now contended by the carriers, 
the report says, that the contingency 
factor ought to be eliminated for the 
following reasons: 

The present method of accumulating 
underwriting results prevents the proper 
timing of the introduction of a contin- 
gency factor; by relating the accumula- 
tion to one year’s premium the apparent 
results are exaggerated; introduction of 
retrospective rating, graduated expense 
in some states and the necessity of 
eliminating experience on national de- 
fense projects has greatly complicated 
the problem of determining the under- 
writing results for the contingency fac- 
tor. 

The report says that other reasons 
adduced involve elements possibly not 
without cogency, those three reasons 
seem sufficient and the committee based 
its recommendations for elimination of 
the contingency factor on them. 


Loss Ratios Were Mounting 


The contingency loading was adopted, 
the report explains, in recognition of 
the fact that at that time, loss ratios 
were mounting so rapidly that the ex- 
perience of the past did not adequately 


measure the experience of the period 
over which the rates were to take effect. 
Medical loss ratios were projected by 
means of a factor designed to measure 
4 consiant rise in these ratios. 


Adoption of the 1934 program did away 


with the projection of medical factors 
and it was then thought that the new 
metho?’ would serve to bring current ex- 
Periene into the rate estimation while 
Sivine consideration to past underwrit- 
Ing results. The method approved by 
the ( mmissioners provided for a run- 
ning «ilendar year account of the dif- 
lerenc’ between estimated losses and 
actua’ losses, limited to a five year pe- 
tiod. The contingency factor, imposed 
in the vent of an even balance, reduced 
to zéco in case of a credit balance and 
stepped up to five points in case of a 
debit valance, was thus a method of 
ecur'ig the adequacy of rates, using the 
trend of past experience as a basis of 
probs ility. 


Method Appears Defective 


ee it method, in the light of a long 
nal, iow appears defective,” the report 


says. “The recognition given to long 
trends of favorable experience seems in- 
adequate and there have been instances 
where the sudden exhaustion of the con- 
tingency account through a bad showing 
in a single calendar year has produced, 
through the mechanism of the plan, 
sudden increase of 9.1% in manual rate 
level over and above that indicated by 
policy year experience.” 

In recommending that the contingen- 
cy factor be discontinued, the committee 
said that such action would benefit the 
five states in which contingency loading 
is indicated and since the accumulated 
accounts are merely for the purpose of 
indicating whether a contingency loading 
is needed, will not harm other states. 
The report continues: 

“In making this report, the committee 
expresses the opinion that it will not be 
satisfactory for any protracted time 
merely to revert to the system used prior 
to 1931, that is, basing rate levels on the 
average experience of a period of policy 
years, the latest of which ends a full 
year or more prior to the date at which 
the new rates are designed to take ef- 
fect, and naturally even more remote 
from the average effective period of 
those rates. Rates ought not to be de- 
termined speculatively or merely on 
judgment. If there are elements reason- 
ably measurable which indicate that the 
rate level indicated by the experience 
period will be too low or too high, then 
a proper factor should be computed and 
inserted. The committee thinks prompt 
study should be given looking towards 
the introduction of such a method. 


Necessitate Individual Treatment 


“No method general in character can 
be devised that will obviate the necessity 
of modifications to meet special local 
conditions or sudden emergencies, unpre- 
dictable in character. It is realized that 
such conditions will necessitate individual 
treatment.” 

The committee said the question of 
expense loading is equally important as 
that of fluctuation in loss ratio and that 
the factual basis of determining under- 
writing expense is perhaps not as satis- 
factory as that for determining losses. 
Tt seems tolerably evident, according to 
the committee, that there is a fluctuation 
from year to year in expense ratio and a 
disparity of varying size between these 
ratios and the normal 40% expense load- 
ing; there is also a question whether 
the carriers are or are not entitled to 
receive an underwriting profit. But, the 
committee holds, the problem of adjust- 
ing indicated loss ratios would not be 
confused with these issues which should 
be solved independently. 

“A factor designed to modify loss ra- 
tios because of indicated trends in loss 
experience,” says the committee, “should 
properly operate for favorable trends ex- 
actly as it operates for unfavorable 
trends. A definite profit loading oper- 
ates in one direction only. An expense 
adjustment deals with a rating element 
that has never been determined strictly 
on experience, following experience only 
in a very general way. Whatever method 
of adjustment may be used must be 
linked up with the considerations of pol- 
icy and judgment involved in the deter- 
mination of the expense loading and not 
regarded as a problem purely actuarial 
or statistical.” 





R. E. PINNEY DEAD 
Ralph E. Pinney, resident vice ‘resi- 
dent at Portland, Ore., for Fidelity & 
Deposit, died at his home following an 
illness of several months. 


He was formerly special agent for the 
company in Spokane, moving to Port- 
land in 1917. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and son, J. Ed- 
ward Pinney, of the United States Army. 





peat in ch os , 


Our information-passer-on advises us 
that Albert Mehrbach, Jr., of Prudential’s 
Eubank agency, did so much business in 
May that the office finally said: “Listen, 
feller, a joke’s a joke—do you want us to 
have an ‘overtime’ problem here?” P. S.— 
He didn’t stop. 





* » 

They say the purchasing power of the 
dollar is less than it used to be (hadn't 
you heard?), but the biggest dollar’s worth 
is still the WOXR program booklet which 
costs just that for one year. And if this 
is a plug for that wonderful radio station 
in New York—that’s exactly what it’s in- 
tended to be! 

* x 

And speaking of WOXR, we recommend 
in the June program booklet the special ar- 
ticle, “Boys in the Bach Room.” 

* * * 

Question: Why are most hair specialists 
bald? 

* * * 

Ed Wynn once introduced Mischa Le- 
vitzki over the air-waves. Ed asked, 
“Mischa, how long did it take you to learn 
the piano?” Mischa said, “Twenty-eight 
years.” Wynn shouted, “What, didn’t you 
practice ?” 

a 

Rastus says: “When yuh ain’t got no 

education, yuh jes got to use yo’ brains.” 
o£ 8 


A wise wife always lets her husband 
have her own way. 
MERVIN L. LANE. 





JOHN KREMER, JR. CITED 





British Admiralty Recognizes His Work 
In Mine-laying Service; Disrupted 
Axis Supply Lines to Tunisia 

Lieutenant Commander John Kremer, 
Ir, U.S.N.R., the son of John Kremer, 
retired vice president of Insurance Co. 
of North America, has been cited by 
the British Admiralty for “material as- 
sistance in the North African campaign.’ 
Heading a party of American enlisted 
men of the mine-laying service, Com- 
mander Kremer did a fine job in helping 
to disrupt Axis supply lines to Tunisia. 
He is in charge of the United States 
naval ratings attached to the British 
mine fleet. 

Lieutenant Commander Kremer has 
been a member of the Naval Reserve 
since World War No. 1 when he served 
as an enlisted man overseas. Returning 
to active service in May, 1941, as lieu- 
tenant senior grade he won promotion 
last year while in action in the South 
Pacific. He returned home on _ leave 
late last Fall but soon left again for 
active sea duty. 

Before entering the service Com- 
mander Kremer spent a number of years 
with the Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America as manager of its New- 
ark, N. J. office. That company points 
to his citation with pride, noting that 
“this is the second time a North Amer- 
ica man in the service has been cited 
for bravery. Recently Lieutenant Merl 
H. Scheffey received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross.” 


MARYLAND’S NEW CARTOONS 








“Out Our Way” Cartoonist Produces 
Series of Safety Posters for Dis- 
tribution to Plants 
J. R. Williams, nationally famous com- 
ic artist and creator of the “Out Our 
Way” cartoons which appear in news- 
papers throughout the country, has pro- 
duced for the Maryland Casualty Co. a 
series of twelve safety posters using the 

“Out Our Way” theme. 

Each of the cartoons depicts an impor- 
tant safety problem, bringing a humor- 
ous but highly effective touch into the 
ordinarily somber presentation of acci- 
dent prevention lessons. 

The new posters are being distributed 
to all Maryland-assured plants, where 
they will be seen each month by millions 
of workers. In addition, they are avail- 
able to Maryland agents for their clients. 


Minnesota Federation 
Attains 6,000 Members 


CLYDE B. HELM GIVES REPORT 


Finds Insurance Stands High Among 
Solons; Iverson Addresses Annual 
Meeting in St. Paul 








Among Minnesota lawmakers insur- 
ance as a business stands very high, 
Secretary Clyde B. Helm told members 
of the Insurance Federation of Minne- 
sota at its annual meeting at St. Paul 


Agent Heads Federation 

Otto L. Danek, local agent at Glen- 
coe, Minn., is the new president of the 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota. He 
was elected at the recent annual meet- 
ing in St. Paul to succeed Lloyd H. 
Iverson of Montevideo. Newly elected 
vice presidents are Ernest C. Bowe, C. 
W. Hall and George W. Wells, Jr., all of 
Minneapolis. Executive committee mem- 
bers are John W. Fischbach, St. Paul, 
and Lloyd H. Iverson, Montevideo; di- 
rectors, Jesse D. Bradley, Duluth; John 
N. Osterud, Spring Valley, and M. W. 
Sutfin, Benson. 

Clyde B. Helm, Minneapolis, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The _— will be 
Armand Harris, St. Paul; C. C. Cham- 
pine, Ceylon; Fad Dammann, Nor- 
wood and D. M. Farnham, Minneapolis. 














June 9. Reviewing his work at the re- 
cent session, Mr. Helm said: 
“Regardless of party affiliations our 
senators and representatives showed an 
intelligent interest in all proposals af- 
fecting insurance and consistently showed 
us every courtesy and consideration. The 
chairmen and members of the insurance 
committees of both bodies have always 
given generously of their time and at- 
tention; this year was no exception.” 


Fills Definite Need 


Despite war conditions the member- 
ship of the federation is holding up well 
and today represents approximately 6,000 
insurance people of Minnesota, Secre- 
tary Helm said. “The federation has 
steadily grown in standing and useful- 
ness because it has filled a definite need 
in the insurance structure of Minnesota,” 
Mr. Helm said. “It is the one organiza- 
tion that invites all insurance interests 
in the state to get together to discuss 
and try to solve their common problems. 
It has its place in the picture and always 
will have, come what may in the unpre- 
dictable years ahead.” 

President Lloyd H. Iverson of Monte- 
video traced the growth of the federa- 
tion from its small beginning twenty- 
nine years ago and told what the fed- 
eration has done for the insurance busi- 
ness in general during that period. W. 
K. Blewett, chairman of the memorial 
committee, paid tribute to thirteen fed- 
eration members who died during the 
year. Karl V. Klein, president of the 
Insurance Exchange of St. Paul, was 
chairman of arrangements. 


McDonald Presents $900,000 
Proceeds of Army War Show 


Stewart McDonald, chairman and pres- 
ident of Maryland Casualty, presents a 
check for $900,000 to Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under Secretary of War, represent- 
ing net proceeds of the Army War Show. 
Mr. McDonald served as president of the 
National Citizens Committee for the War 
Department, which sponsored the show. 
The money has been turned over to the 
Army Emergency Relief. 

The Army War Show played to 4,500,- 
000 persons in eighteen of the largest 
cities in the United States, giving a dra- 
matic version of the way United States 
soldiers live and fight. The show opened 
in Baltimore and was preceded by a din- 
ner given by Mr. McDonald for high 
ranking government officials and Army 





officers, including Mr. Patterson and 
General George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff, ‘ac! | 
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Welton’s 


Sidelights on Commissioners 


(Continued from Page 20) 


hotel lobby, bring pleasant recollections 
of last year’s commissioners meeting at 
Denver. 

The rarified atmosphere of the “Mile 
High City” seems to have developed in 
both a restrained ebulliency which, on 
occasion, finds expression in laconic 
whimsicalities which greatly entertain 
hearers, 

The consuming extracurricular interest 
of Massachusetts Bonding’s Executive 
Vice President Wallace J. Falvey, is his 
work on the Greater New York Safety 
Council to which he has recently been 
reelected secretary. 

Among the activities of the ladies’ 
hospitality committee, whose notably 
successful direction was in the capable 
and graceful hands of Mrs. George 
Pumphret, were journeys to_ historic 
points and a greatly enjoyed luncheon 
at Boston’s Hotel Sheraton overlooking 
the Charles River in Back Bay. 

Miss Beverley Whitney, known to 
many here as the beautiful and talented 
daughter of Mrs. Cecil Moore (Imperial 
Life Assurance, Toronto) for many 
weeks has been the singing star of the 
swank Camelia House, Chicago, and is 
being paged for leading roles in Holly- 
wood cinema productions, she having 
already arrived in the “movie capital.” 


The Canadian Contingent 


Do you remember “way back when” 
Leighton Foster, then Ontario Commis- 


sioner and now general counsel, Cana- 
dian Life Officers Association, ‘learned 
that he had been created ‘a King’s 


Counsel? The announcement was made 
at a morning session of the June, 1933 
meeting held at Chicago and the entire 
assemblage rose and cheered to the echo, 
a spontaneous tribute to one of the 
most popular figures ever to head an 
Insurance Department. 

Hartley McNairn, who _ succeeded 
Leighton Foster as Ontario Superinten- 
dent, became the incumbent of that office 
at age 31 and was created King’s Coun- 
sel at 33 years old, which, it is believed, 
made him the youngest man ever to re- 
ceive both those distinguished honors. 
Not only he but all here missed “Jerry” 
Godsoe now on government duty at 
Ottawa. 

Georges LaFrance, Quebec Super- 
intendent, is another popular Insurance 
Department head whose presence lends 
distinction to the Canadian Contingent 
and who is warmly welcomed at all gath- 
erings whether official or social. 

Donald Falvey, secretary-treasurer, 
Massachusetts Bonding and the pre- 
possessive Mrs. Falvey, who made many 
new and warm friends en route to and 
at the San Francisco meeting in 1939, 
busily and happily engaged in welcom- 
ing and entertaining old friends here 
present and winning new ones. 


National Bureau Contingent 


William Leslie, National Bureau’s gen- 
eral manager, heads the contingent from 


that organization here. <A_ nationally 
known actuary, he can hold his own 
with the best of them. It’s really “some- 


thing” to watch him and A. J. Gruhn, 
general manager, American Mutual Alli- 
ance, match wits at a public hearing. 
Charlie Haugh, the bureau’s actuary, is 
also here along with Al Spottke, automo- 
bile manager; Cornelius van der Feen, 
statistician, who annually directs the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit’s prepara- 
tion, and Judge E. W. Sawyer, attorney 
of the bureau. 

Ask Charlie Haugh to tell you about 
his recent appearance as guest speaker 
before Risk Research Institute luncheon 


when a certain Liberty Mutual vice 
president tried to rattle him with 
searching questions on the new com- 


pensation rating program. 

Conspicuous amid even the plethora 
of pulchritude at the Registration Bureau 
was Miss Charlotte Chelman, who al- 
though recently selected as this year’s 
Boston Powers Model, prefers to remain 


a member of the home office staff of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Mrs. Thomas Curry of Hartford tell- 
ing T. J. Falvey that she already knew 
his younger brother, Wallace, and Mr. 
Falvey enjoying her pretty confusion as 
he explains that the relationship is that 
of father and son. 


“Daughter of the Association” 


Miss Mary Gough, by long and happy 
custom decreed the “daughter of thie 
Association,” here accompanied by the 
refreshingly naive Miss Edythe Miers, 
also of Trenton, N. J. and the insur- 
ance fraternity. 


It seems eminently appropriate that 


former Illinois Commissioner Ernest 
Palmer whose Lincolnesque anecdotes 
long convulsed association meetings, 


should have settled down to the prac- 
tice of law at Springfield, II. 

The deservedly popular Connecticut 
Commissioner, John Blackall, here pre- 
senting his successor to be in office, 
Col. W. Ellery Allyn. 

Your reporter suffused with pride over 
being mistaken (apparently in good 
faith) for the agreeably well-looking Gay 
Gleason. 

Al Butler, vice president, Corroon & 
Reynolds Companies, here, greeting old- 
time friends in the commissioners’ ranks. 
But regrettably sans Mrs. Butler. They 
have a son, Sergeant James J. Butler, 
who is now at Officers Training School 
at Fort Benning, Ga., and a son-in-law, 
Vincent DePaul Holland, who was re- 
cently promoted to captaincy in the U. 
S. Marines. 

Minnesota Commissioner and newly 
elected Association Vice President, 
Newell Johnson, and the undeniably at- 
tractive Mrs. Johnson, accept the guid- 
ance of your reporter for a tour of 
historic Boston and prove to be deeply 


interested and highly engaging com- 
panions. 
They “grow ’em big” in Salt Lake 


as witness Oscar W. Carlson, Utah 
Commissioner. 

J. Roth Crabbe, Ohio Commissioner 
much advantaged by introductions ef- 
fected by his widely known and de- 
servedly popular predecessor in office, 
John Lloyd, now vice president, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati. 

Governor Saltonstall reveals that the 
“— in the much initialed Massachusetts 
Commissioner’s name stands for Joe, 
which cognomen Mr. Harrington will 
certainly hear often during his Asso- 
ciation presidency. 

The popularity of Nebraska Commis- 
sioner, C. C. Fraizer, much enhanced by 
the presence of his charming and titian- 
haired better half. 

“Bob” Hall, Aetna, Hartford says his 
air raid warden work is “the fondest 
thing he is of.” 

The Brobdingnagian Sanford Perkins, 
(Travelers, Hartford) confounds those 
who hear him say that he must send a 
souvenir post card to his grandson. 
Also here from the Travelers is Allan E. 

3rosmith, son of the late and highly 
respected William Brosmith, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of that com- 
pany. 


Rejoice With Claude Fairchild 


Everyone rejoices with Claude Fair- 
child over the news that his son-in-law 
Lieut. Beverly Van Buskirk, long believ- 
ed lost in a submarine sinking is alive 
even though a prisoner of the Japs. 

Able Pennsylvania Department Chief 
Deputy Ralph Alexander introducing his 
newly appointed chief to a legion of 
friends in the Association. 

Headline among local 
serene and accomplished Mrs. 
Cronin. 

Hon. Louis Pink, former New York 
Superintendent, appropriately singled out 
for recognition and vigorous applause. 

Hon. James Gremillion, Louisiana, pro- 
nounces it Gray-me-yon. 

“Al” Gruhn, American Mutual Alli- 


lovelies, the 
Arthur 


May Settle Out of Court 


Negotiations between counsel for the 
injured men and for the Liberty Mutual 
looking toward settlement out of court 
of more than fifty claims instituted by 
employes of the California Shipbuilding 
Corp. for X-ray burns in the corpora- 
tion’s hospital are under way. It is esti- 
mated that the total fixed sum probably 
to be paid will be $350,000, plus lifelong 
medical care. Lloyd’s of London are in- 
terested in the case, as the underwriters 
carry a malpractice policy on the doctor 
in charge of the hospital. 





ABANDONS PLANS FOR SUITS 





Canadian Government Will Not Sue on 
Damage Claims for Soldiers 
Getting Auto Lifts 


The Canadian Government has aban- 
doned all plans to sue for damages and 
claims in the event that hitch-hiking 
members of armed forces are injured in 
vehicles in which they are getting free 
lifts. The plan is to make it easier 
for members of the armed forces to 
get lifts. 

Ontario and most other provinces have 
laws exempting motorists from damage 


claims by hitch-hiking riders if the 
latter are injured through accident or 
negligence. 

Several months ago, however, the 


Dominion claimed that the law was not 
effective against the Crown in the right 
of the Dominion. Though no claim 
could be made by the members of the 
armed forces injured in free rides, the 
Dominion contended it could collect 
damages for loss of services. 





ance, never at loss for ideas or the 
right words in which to clothe them. 

Mrs. Charles F. J. (Joe) Harrington 
now first lady of the Association, brings 
to that station a quality of inherent 
graciousness which will make her there, 
as in the past, a help-mate in every 
sense of the word. 

Otto Patterson, astute vice president, 
American Auto., St. Louis, accompanied 
by his engaging assistant Carlton Hines, 
auietly ubiquitous as always. 

Veterans present prophesy that Illinois 
Commissioner, Paul F. Jones, will reach 
the heights in the insurance field if he 
elects to remain in it. 

The indefatigable work of Massachu- 
setts Department Deputy Joseph S. 
O’Leary was responsible for much of 
the success of the meeting, not forget- 
ting the contributions of the gracious 
lady who heads his household. 

In distributing encomiums, recogni- 
tion certainly must be given to George 
Pumphret (General Accident) Boston 
and his equally indefatigable co-workers 
at the registration desk. 

Add to old friends hailed with en- 
thusiasm, William Quaid, Home Group, 
New York. 

Add other competent pipe smokers, E. 
Pierson Hammond, Travelers, Hartford, 
John Downs, general counsel, Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Federation and ‘E. 
Taylor, Aetna Fire, Hartford. 

Lew H. Webb, Chicago, able and un- 
ostentatious president, National Associa- 
tion Casualty & Surety Agents exchang- 
ing reminiscences of Mexico City with 
Senor Rueda, officially representing 
Republic of Mexico insurance interests. 


Harry Fuller and His Candid Camera 


The meeting enlivened as always by 
the presence of the pervasive Harry 
Fuller, deputy U. S. manager, Zurich, 
Chicago, who assisted by fidus Achates 
E. J. Savage, candid-cameras the great 
and tbe near-great and with disarming 
impartiality. 

Edward L. Scheufler’s felicitous 
phrases used to nominate Charles F. 
“Joe” Harrington for the Association 
presidency not only greatly intrigued the 
Missouri Commissioner’s hearers, but 
stamped him as a man whose future 
career will be observed with interest. 





Sponsors Conference 
Employe Transport: : 





10n 
500 AT MEETING IN CHi:AGo 
National Conservation Bureau Joins 


Manufacturers and Agencies :, 
Discussion of Problems 





More than 500 leading indus} oa 
ecutives and plant employes tran ort,. 


tion directors from ten Midw:stern 
states attended the Wartime Con: rence 
on Employe Transportation at the 'ote] 
Morrison, Chicago, recently und: the 


auspices of the Office of Defense | rang- 
portation. 

The conference was co-sponsored by 
the National Conservation Bureau, acci- 
dent prevention division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execiitiyes: 
the National Association of Manufac- 


turers and the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association. Five other national! aven- 
cies and nineteen state agencies repre- 
senting Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 


Ohio, Wisconsin and Illinois coo; 
in staging the conference. 

National, state, and industrial authori- 
ties on transportation problems told the 
plant executives of the best means of 
alleviating employe transportation prob- 
lems through such activities as conduct- 
ing ‘group ride programs,  stagvering 
working hours, efficient handling of tire 
and gasoline rationing, conservation of 
employe automobiles through 
maintenance, and the effective use of 
trains, buses and trolleys to supplement 
private automobiles. 


Firestone Makes Address 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., ad- 
dressed the luncheon session of the con- 
ference on “Rubber and the Transpor- 
tation Outlook.” J. Walters, direc- 
tor of employe transportation, Oldsmo- 
bile division of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, addressed the morning session 
n “More Effective Employe Transpor- 
tation.” At the afternon session, Ed- 
ward A. Roberts of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, spoke on “The 
Office of Defense Transportation and 
Plant Employe Transportation.” 


Zurich Underwriter on Ride-Sharing 
lans 


erated 


proper 


At a panel discussion of employe trans- 
portation Eric Collins, underwriter of the 
Zurich, outlined insurance available to 
meet possible liability of individuals and 
employers under ride-sharing plans. He 
noted that the liability of the employer 
who promotes such plans is a matter 
to be determined by attorneys, then ex- 
plained that the important thing is how 
best to protect such liability if and when 
it exists. 

The speaker said that in states which 
hold that the driver is the host and the 
ride-sharer a guest, ordinary care 1s 
vequired of the driver. In states hold- 
ing that a guest is a fare-paying pass- 
ener under a ride-sharing arrangement, 
“5 in Ohio, great care must be exercised. 


On the other hand, in states h lding 
that both driver and guest are ‘join! 
venturers” then all are equally liable. 
Mr. Collins told his listeners that two 
policies are available covering ride-shar- 
ing liability only. Protection is pro\ vided 


for the individual at 50% of the auto 
liability rate, and employers can pur- 
chase non-ownership coverage a! 25% 
of the class 1 rate. He further -iated 


that the standard auto -policy p1 ides 
the ride-sharing coverage free of ¢ .arge 
and the non- ownership feature ©. the 


employer’s policy provides free j) )tec 
tion for ride-sharing liability. ; 

A score of outstanding transpor ‘ton 
authorities drawn from Governme: an’ 
industry spoke at panel sessions. his 
was the second employe transpor: ition 
conference to be held since Am: 1cas 
entry into the war. A similar c ale: 
ence was also held in New York Cy of 
February 25 and a third confere:¢ ' 
planned for the West Coast area i» the 
near future. 
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Tue economic threats 


incident to even a tempora 


building of America. 


A wide variety of insurance cov- 
erages is available to protect the 
insurable i interests peculiar to coal 
mining—buildings, machinery, fix- 
tures, supplies, rolling stock, and 

other values exposed to hazards of 
damage or destruction. 






shortage of coal are a forceful reminder 
of the tremendous part which this all-important fuel has played in the 


Since coal was first discovered in what is now the United States (in 
1673) and since the beginning of commercial mining (in 1730), coal 
has been one of the key elements in the development of manufactur- 
ing, public utilities, transportation, foreign trade and countless other 
activities which have contributed to the Nation’s prosperity. 

More thant ever, too, the importance of coal is evident to the future 
growth of America, with respect to which current demands are approxi- 
mately 590 million tons a year. Fortunately, these requirements can 
be met from the nation’s coal reserves which are estimated to be 
ample for the next 2,500 years. Thus, coal may still be counted upon 
to exert undiminished power in the further progress of America. 


Protecting America! 


AGENTS AND BROKERS—Renewal time for War Damage policies is at hand. Do not 


fail to inform property owners as to the availability of such insurance. 


















In safeguarding all types of 
physical values which are funda- 
mental in the building of America, 
the Royal-Liverpool Grou »s make 
available to agents and brokers 
highly- develope -d underwriting 
and service facilities. 
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FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITI IGN N N A >A LT ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ° THE LIVERPOOL 
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COMPANY . FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° R¢ L INSURANCE COMPAN LT . i EABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


4 
The National Life Insurance Company announces that, for the 


first time in its 93-year history, it has made arrangements 
whereby -National Life Insurance dbverage is extended to a 
wide range of sub-standard cases up to a 500 per cent rating. 
The Company’s risk is insured by reinsurance with two com- 
panies of long experience and high reputation in handling 
sub-standard business; but in all cases the coverage will be 


under National Life contracts. 


ss 


INVITATION 


The National Life Insurance Company invites the attention of 
brokers and writers of surplus business to this extension of 
our facilities for life underwriting. The Company enjoys a 
prestige due to nearly a century of operations in most of the 
states of the Union, to its net low cost record, and to its stable 
management, and also to its maintenance of a consistent na- 


tional! advertising policy. 


Correspondence is invited or a telephone call will put you in 


touch with a National Life agency in your city. 








PURELY MUTUAL * ESTABLISHED 1850 


NATIONAL LIFE company wonrecuer VERMONT 








